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ITH hogs around 20 cents or 
better, live weight, and likely 


to remain high, hog-raising is 





a business that is especially attract- 
ive. Thousands of Southern farmers 
who never before raised more than 
enough hogs for home use are now 
raising them for market and finding 
the business profitable. But they are 
finding also that if they are to make 
the business pay best home-grown 
feeds, with grazing crops predomi- 
nating, must be used. The picture 
above, from Broad Acre Ranch, Ter- 
ra Ceia, N. C:, shows how rape may 
be used as a means of making pork 


at low cost. 











HOGS ON RAPE IN JUNE 
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OT only must we largely depend 
on cheap, home-raised feeds if 
we are to compete with the rest 


of the country in hog-raising, but we 
must so plan and plant as to have a 





succession of these crops as nearly all 
the year as possible. Oats, rape, peas, 
soy beans and peanuts and a good 


pasture of Bermuda and lespedeza 
must largely be depended upon 
through the summer, and_ then 


through the late fall and winter pea- 
nuts, velvet ‘beans, rye, oats, rape and 
the clovers must be used. The pic- 


ture below of pigs on rye in March is 


a good illustration of what may be 


done along this line. 
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HIS is the ultimate aim of the new transporta- 

tion movement—the Rural Motor Express Lines 
—first fostered as a war measure by the Highways 
Transport Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. 


Regular and dependable transportation—a thing 
the farmer has never had before—is now being 
furnished him in many sections in much the same 
way that the city man has his street-cars, his ex- 
press deliveries, and the other forms of transporta- 
tion which operate to his door. 


The effect of dependable transportation is to move 
the shipping platform from the railway station right 
np to the farmer’s front gate, permitting more fre- 
quent shipments both to and from the consuming 
market centers. 


The benefits of the Rural Express—affecting 
alike the producer and the customer—are impossi- 
ble without good roads. Schedules cannot be 
maintained if the roads become bogged with every 
heavy rain-storm. 


Must Have Year-’round Roads 


So it is essential that both city dwellers and 
farmers throw their full influence into the fight 
for good, easy-traction roads that can be used, re- 
gardless of weather, every month in the year. 
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A shipping platform 
at every farmer’s gate— 



































[t is possible to build and maintain such roads 
at moderate cost by adopting Tarvia. Tarvia 
is a coal-tar preparation for use in construct- 
ing new roads and repairing old macadam 
roads. 


Tarvia is popular with road engineers every- 
where because it makes firm, mudless, dustiess, 
water-proof and automobile-proof roads that stand 
up under the most severe weather and traffic con- 
ditions. When properly constructed, Tarvia roads 
are less expensive to maintain than any other type 
of “year-around” road. 


Thousands of miles of Tarvia roads suitable 
for carrying Rural Motor Express traffic have al- 
ready been constructed throughout the United 
States. 


Is your community ready with good roads 
to take advantage of this movement to estab- 
lish a shipping platform at every farmer’s 
gate? 


Why not do a little investigating and see how 
Tarvia will help you get good roads at low 
cost? 


Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia roads all over 
the country free on request. 









Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts. before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department 
which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicin- 
ity, the matter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. 

This service is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you 
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Side Application of Fertilizer for 
Cotton 


READER writes: “I have cotton 
land that was in corn and peas 
last year. I plowed the stalks and 
vines in the soil and put about 
200 pounds of a 10-20 guano in 
the list about three weeks before 
planting. What do you think of a 
mixture of 1200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate to 300 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia as a_ side-dressing after 
chopping? Would it do as well to 
put it in every other middle or would 
it be better to put it close to the cot- 
ton? How much of the above mix- 
ture would you recommend per acre?” 
After having applied 200 pounds of 
a 10-2-0 fertilizer, or 20 pounds of 
phosphoric acid to 4 pounds of nitro- 
gen, a mixture of 1200 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 300 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia will give a rather heavy 
application of phosphoric acid pro- 
vided enough of this mixture is ap- 
plied to obtain a fair application of 
nitrogen. A mixture of 1200 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 16 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 300 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia will give a fertil- 
izer analyzing 12.8-41-0. It will 
therefore require about 400 pounds of 
this mixture to give a side-dressing of 
16 pounds of nitrogen, or an applica- 
tion equal to about 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or 75 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre. But 400 pounds 
of this mixtu will contain 51.2 
pounds of phosphoric acid, which 
with the 20 pounds already applied 
gives a total application of 71.2 
pounds of phosphoric acid to about 
20 pounds of nitrogen. This is equiv- 
alent to a total application of 1,000 
pounds of a 7.1-2-0 fertilizer, but we 
regard this or the 8-2-0 mixture, as 
too large a proportion of phosphoric 
acid to nitrogen for cotton. Of course, 
this land had corn stalks and pea- 
vines plowed under, and may not 
need a larger proportion of commer- 
cial nitrogen. That will depend on 
the amount of peavines that were 
plowed under and the original condi- 
tion of the soil. But assuming that 
this land will respond profitably to 
an application of 20 pounds of nitro- 
gen to the acre, which it will proba- 
bly do, there is still the question as 
to whether it requires an application 
of 71.2 pounds of phosphoric acid. 
According to Van Slyke, this is as 
much phosphoric acid as there is in 
the seed, leaves, stems, burs, and lint 
of a yield of three bales or 1,500 
pounds of lint per acre, or rather, this 
is five times as much phosphoric acid 
as there is in the seed, leaves, stems, 
burs and lint of a crop yielding 300 
pounds of lint per acre. 

In a crop yielding 300 pounds of lint 
per acre there is in the seed, leaves 
stems, burs and lint about 40.6 pounds 
of nitrogen, 14.3 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 32.2 pounds of potash. 

Owing to the high price of nitrogen 
and the danger of loss from leaching 
It is not always profitable to try to 
apply as much nitrogen as is found in 
the entire plant. But the low price of 
Phosphoric acid and the fact that it 
Is not largely leached from the soil, 
and the further fact that some of that 
applied in soluble form may, revert 
or form combinations and become in- 
Soluble, it may generally be safe or 
Profitable to apply as much phos- 
Phoric acid as there is found in the 
-€ntire plant. In a crop of 500 pounds 
of lint, or a bale per acre, there 


would not be over 24 or 25 pounds of 
phosphoric acid in the seed, leaves, 
stems, burs and lint. About 250 
pounds of a 10-2-0 fertilizer, 300 
pounds of an 8-2-0, or 150 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate will supply 
this amount of phosphoric acid. 

In this case it is a question as to 
how much more phosphoric acid 
should be applied. To be liberal we 
may allow an additional 20 pounds 
per acre. This additional 20 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and an additional 
15 or 16 pounds of nitrogen will be 
supplied in 125 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and about 75 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia, or 200 
pounds of a mixture of 1,250 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate and 
750 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 

It will probably be better to put 
this side dressing in each middle or 
within 15 to 18 inches of the row of 
cotton. 





Feeds for Hogs on Clover Pasture 


WO readers, each having hogs 

grazing clover, ask whether they 
should feed the ready-mixed feed, 
guarantee of which is given below as 
No. 1, or feed No. 2; or corn, shorts 
and cottonseed meal. 


No. |—Guaranteed Average Analysis— 
Crude protein .......ccececeeess 18 per cent 
Crude fat dere ASEGwes 18S tees 9 per cent 
Crude carbohydrates ........60+6> 35 per cent 
Crude fiber, not more than........ 12 per cent 
Consists of wheat middlings, rice bran, 
cottonseed meal, salt. 
No. 2—Guaranteed Analysis— 
PHOU sc cccwvccsevceseveoesences 10 per cent 
DE. 6 ah sas chars Cade esaneseead ens 7 per cent 
Sugar and starch (carbohydrates) 65 per cent 
Crago TDS ovo ccsvccccvcscccosces 7 per cent 


Consists of offal from white corn only. 

The prices quoted are $3.50 a hun- 
dred for each of the ready-mixed 
feeds; shorts, $3 a hundred; cotton- 
seed meal, $3.25 a hundred; and corn 
at $2 a bushel, or about $3.57 a hun- 
dred pounds. 


The ready-mixed feed No. 1 is no 
doubt a good feed for hogs, but the 
guarantee shows rather too high a per 
cent of protein. As guaranteed there 
is one part of protein to 3.07 parts of 
carbohydrates and fats. Probably 
there is an error in stating the carbo- 
hydrates, which should also include 
the fiber, making a guarantee of 47 
per cent of carbohydrates. That is, 
the 35 per cent stated is probably 
nitrogen-free extract, while the car- 
bohydrates include the nitrogen-free 
extract and the fiber. But including 
the fiber as carbohydrates, there is 
then only 1 part of protein to 3.75 of 
carbohydrates and fats, which is too 
“narrow” a ration, or contains too 
much protein in proportion to the car- 
bohydrates and fats for any sort of 
hogs, and especially for hogs grazing 
white and red clovers. 


The ready-mixed feed No. 1 should, 
therefore, be mixed with ready-mixed 
feed No. 2, or with corn to give the 
best results, especially for hogs graz- 
ing clover. 


Ready-mixed feed No. 2, on the oth- 
er hand, if fed alone, does not contain 
enough protein in proportion to the 
carbohydrates and fats. It has a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 8.07, or 1 of pro- 
tein to 8.07 parts of carbohydrates and 
fats, which is not enough protein, or 
is too “wide” a ration for hogs. The 
clover pasture will help it, but to get 
the best results it should have mixed 
with it some of the feed No. 1, or cot- 
tonseed meal, or tankage. 

These hogs, may, then, be fed from 
a self-feeder or be hand-fed on feed 
No. 1 and feed No. 2; or on feed No. 


1 and corn; or on feed No. 2 and cot- 
tonseed meal or tankage; or on corn 
and cottonseed meal and tankage; or 
on corn, shorts and tankage; or on 
corn and tankage. 

If a self-feeder is used it will only 
be necessary to put one of these com- 
binations in the self-feeder, allowing 
the hogs to graze the clover and eat 
what they want of these feeds. They 
should make good gains. But dry 
brood sows may put on more flesh 
than desired if allowed to run to a 
self-feeder. But one of our inquiriers 
seems to want to hand-feed. 

We only have two feeds rich in car- 
bohydrates, in those named, and cer- 
tainly hogs on clover pasture should 
have a feed which will supply carbo- 
hydrates liberally. These two feeds 
are the ready-mixed feed No. 2 and 
corn. There is little difference in the 
price and not very much in composi- 
tion, but at the prices quoted we 
would prefer corn. 

We therefore suggest a mixture of 
2 parts of the ready-mixed feed No. 
1 and 3 parts of corn; or 8 parts of 
corn and 1 part of tankage; or 5 parts 
of wheat shorts, 10 parts corn and 1 
part tankage. For one-half the time, in 
periods of four weeks each, cotton- 
seed meal may take the place of tank- 
age, but if this 1s done, 2 parts of cot- 
tonseed meal should be used instead 
of 1 part of tankage. 

For hand-feeding, the amount of 
these mixtures should be regulated 
by the amount of gain desired and the 
appetites of the pigs. For full gains 
about all they will eat up clean twice 
a day should be given. 


The Difficulty of Buying a Good 
Dairy Bull 


A SUBSCRIBER wants a young Jer- 

sey bull, old enough for light ser- 
vice. He says he recently visited a 
herd and was shown a four-months- 
old calf for which $1,500 had been 
paid, and that since then he has been 
afraid to write to a good breeder for 
a price on a good young bull. 

Now this man is, we believe, will- 
ing to pay a fair price for a good 
young bull, and he can get a good 
bull for a fair price if he can pick 
him out. He cannot, except by acci- 
dent, get a good young bull, one with 
such breeding or performance back 
of it as will give reasonable assur- 
ance of his being a good breeder, at 
the price the average man is willing 
to pay for a Jersey bull. So many 
poor dairy bulls are sold and so 
many refuse to pay a fair price for a 
good bull, that the sale or purchase 
of dairy bulls becomes a difficult mat- 
ter. 

There are, no doubt, a number of 
good young bulls in this subscriber's 
state the owners of which would be 
willing to sell for from $150 to $300 
each, but if our subscriber were will- 
ing to pay those prices, as he proba- 
bly would be for a good bull worth 
the money, he is afraid to do so, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of getting a 
good bull. On the other hand, many 
are unwilling to pay even these 
prices for a bull to breed to grade 
cows. Any good breeding bull is 
easily worth $500 to breed on grade 
cows, but a young untried bull may 
not be worth anything like such an 
amount, and yet the average buyer 
wants to buy a young bull. The re- 
sult is that the young bull must be 
judged on his pedigree—the per- 
formance of his ancestors—and his 
individual qualities. When a bull is 
purchased on mail order the buyer 
must depend on the ability and in- 
clination of the seller to describe the 
bull fairly or accurately. Moreover, 
the records of his ancestors are not 





always available. It is, therefore, no 
easy or simple matter, this buying oi 
a good dairy sire. If it were easier 
to buy good dairy bulls, or the risks 
were less, buyers would be willing to 
pay a better price for them, and if 
really good bulls were more numer- 
ous the seller could and would take 
less for them. A really good, tried 
dairy sire is worth almost any 
amount a man can pay for him, but a 
poor one is worth nothing, in fact is 
a detriment to the man who uses him. 

We are giving this reader a list of 
the Jersey breeders in his state and 
we feel sure he can get a good young 
bull from them, if he is willing to 
pay a fair price, and that the price 
asked will be only a small part of 
$1,5Gv. But a good bull is worth more 
than $50 to $100, because he costs 
more to produce and will earn more 
to any man who will use him intelli- 
gently. The average bull sold is pos- 
sibly not worth more and one reason 
why buyers do not want to pay more 
is that it is difficult for the average 
buyer to know whether he is getting 
a really good bull or only one of the 
average sort. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Little Danger to Horses From 
Feeding Crimson Clover 














READER has a field of crimson 

clover almost in full bloom. He 
asks, “Is there any danger to horses 
in grazing it? Would it be safe to 
cut it in that stage and feed it to 
horses cured?” 

The only danger to horses in graz- 
ing this crimson clover would come 
from the possibility of it causing 
bloating, as discussed in a recent is- 
sue in this column. If the precau- 
tions there suggested are taken the 
danger is very slight. Of course, a 
horse which fills himself with green 
clover and is then put to very hard 
or fast work may suffer from too 
great looseness of the bowels, and 
from this scouring may result several 
other more or less serious conditions. 

On plants generally there is a hair- 
like growth, scattered more or less 
over different parts of the plant. 
When these plants are cured and fed 
dry, these “hairs” sometimes adhere 
to something in the intestines, or a 
small mass forms and a “hair ball” is 
started. Gradually this mass enlarges 
by the adhesion of these small hair- 
like portions of the plant, until large 
balls are sometimes formed. They 
become so large in some cases—five 
or six inches in diameter—as to block 
the bowel and result in death. They 
are known as “hair balls”, and while 
they are comparatively rare they oc- 
casionally form in the intestines of 
the animals eating such feeds. They 
occur when no crimson clover has 
ever been fed the animal, but this 
“fuzzy” or hair-like growth being 
abundant on crimson clover, some 
have thought the feeding of crimson 
clover hay much more likely to 
cause the formation of hair balls in 
the intestines of horses than the feed- 
ing of any other kind of hay. This 
may possibly be true, for as stated 
the “hairs” are abundant on crimson 
clover. But this trouble is compara- 
tively rare, even when crimson clover 
hay is fed, and it is believed that 
most of the danger is avoided if the 
clover is cut before it gets too ripe. 
Probably the best time to cut for hay 
is when the plants are in full bloom 
and before many of the heads become 
dry. It is also contended that the 
little danger which exists is still 
further reduced by mixing other hay 
with the crimson clover, or making 
only half the roughage crimson clover 
hay. : 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 











Pruning Grape Vines 


GROM Alabama: “When is the time 
to prune grape vines?” 
That depends on what class of vines 
you grow. If the Scuppernong and its 
species, the only time to prune is in 


November, as they then bleed less 
than at any other time. The bunch 
grapes of the Labrusca and other 


families, such as Concord and others, 
1 prune in late February or early 
March, as these pruned in the fall 
will start_too early in the spring and 
may get injured by flare-back of cold 
in spring. 





Sawfly Larvae 


‘| HAVE some fine grape vines which 

I got from The Progressive Farmer 
years ago. The leaves are nearly 
grown and the berries forming, but 
some kind of worm is eating the 
leaves and skeletonizing them. What 
can I do?” 





The insects are doubtless the mag- 
gots of the sawfly. They march like 
soldiers across the leaf and eat it 
clean. Spray the vines with Bor- 
deaux mixture in which 1% pounds of 
lead arsenate are mixed to 50 gallons. 
Spray with this. 





Better Cultivate the Corn 


™ HAT do you think of mulching 
sweet corn instead of cultivating 


i?” 





I think you will get plenty of weeds 
and very little corn. We can get a 
fair crop of late Irish potatoes under 
a straw mulch, and I have seen large 
crops of celery grown with heavy 
manure mulch between the rows and 
overhead watering pipes. But I be- 
lieve that in North Carolina clean 
cultivation will usually beat mulch- 


ing. 





Irish Potato Seed 


ROM Alabama:“ Why is it that the 

opinion is so general that seed po- 
tatoes for spring planting must come 
from Maine? Will not the second 
growth seed from Kentucky and else- 
where South answer as well and make 
as many potatoes as the Down East 
seed?” 


Long continued experiments have 
proved that the last crop seed of the 
South will make far better crops here 
than the Maine seed. I found this 
out over twenty-five years ago in my 
own experiments, and it has been 
proved true since by many other ex- 
perimenters of the South. They are 
slower in sprouting and hence come 
in a little later than the Northern 
seed, but will make so much heavier 
crops that it pays to use them. 





Larkspur 


7 HAVE read in some publication of 
the Department of Agriculture 
that the tall larkspur of the west is 
poisonous to cattle. Is this larkspur 
the same as the tall larkspur which I 
grow in my garden, an annual, with 
blue, white and pink flowers? It 
tends to spread over the place.” 





The Delphinum exaltatum which is 
found from Pennsylvania to Michi- 
gan is the tall larkspur you refer to. 
It is certainly poisonous to cattle. 
The common larkspur annual grown 
in gardens in the East is Delphinum 
consolida, It, too, is reputed to be 
cangerous to stock. The Delphinums 


Order Ranunculaceae, 
an order that contains mahy very 
poisonous plants like aconite, helle- 
bore and many of the true Ranunculus 
genus. I would not trust any lark- 
spur in? pastures. 


belong to the 





Keeping Acid Phosphate 


“T HAVE some acid phosphate kept 
over from winter of 1917-18. What 
has it lost or gained?” 


Ii the phosphate has been kept 
perfectly dry it will be found practi- 
cally unchanged. 


The Rabbit Pest 


“[JOW may I protect my soy beans 
from rabbits?” 











Rabbits are a hard pest to drive. I 
depend mainly on powder and shot. 


you this clover growing finely on 
sand hills that would not make corn 
at all without it and make fair 
corn with only the clover and no fer- 
tilizer. No one here uses manure to 
make clover, or at least not directly, 
for we know that crimson clover and 
other clovers can get all the nitrogen 
they need from the air Red clover 
demands stronger soil than crimson 
clover. But why not farm so as to 
make more manure? Why not grow 
feed for stock and practice a rotation 
with legumes that will help enrich 
the land and feed the stock, and then 
quit telling us that your land is poor? 
It is poor because you keep it so, and it 
would get rich for any crops if you 
would but go to work and farm. 


do 





Tomato Culture 
“DLEASE give full information about 
pruning and caring for tomatoes 
and how to prevent them from spoil- 
ing before they mature.” 


Early tomatoes which are grown 
from seed sowed early in February 
and transplanted into cold frames to 
get them stout and hardy to set in 





planting the stubble lands. 


possible after cotton is chopped. 


ting the grass get a start. 


summer long. 





_ THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ET mowers and binders in perfect order for taking care of the 
oat and wheat crops. 
2. If you haven’t them all ready, get an ample supply of seed for 


3. If you can’t break the stubble lands at once, disk them to form 
a mulch that will hold the moisture and keep them soft. 

4. If nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia is to be used, make 
applications when the corn is two to four feet high and as soon as 


5. Keep the cultivators going, saving the moisture and never let- 
6. Plant a big acreage of sweet potatoes and peanuts—plenty for 


the family with a surplus for the hogs. 
7. Make a late planting of melons, so as to insure a supply all 








But here in Maryland we have a silly 
law making a close season for rabbits. 
Rabbits are afraid of any bad smelling 
stuff. Make a spray of fresh cow 
dung in lime water with a teaspoonful 
of assafoetida added and spray all 
around the outside of the soy bean 
patch. Some lead arsenate added will 
do no harm to anything but the rab- 
bits. They have just cleaned up every 
cabbage plant I had started for fall 
cabbage. They will top a whole row 
of beans in a night. I will have a row 
of snap beans especially for them to 
eat. Whether they will find them di- 
gestible I will not say. 





Grafting Pecans 


“TI HAVE a pecan tree which I wish 

to graft into. Do TI graft from a 
seedling or a tree that bears? Some- 
body said in your paper to graft from 
a seedling, but I thought they must 
be mistaken.” 





We use seedling pecan trees for 
stocks on which to graft cions of im- 
proved varieties. You might chance 
to get a fine pecan from seed, but the 
chances are you will get the small 
nuts. Grafting is done early in spring 
before growth has started. 





Growing Clovers 


“[ ENJOY reading what you say 
about peas and crimson clover, 


and you seem to think that crimson 
clover will grow anywhere, but here 
we have to make the land rich to 
grow it and we want clover that will 
not need so much manure. How 
about red clover?” 





You have got to get your land 
sweet by liming and inoculated for 
this clover, and crimson clover will 
grow on poorer soil than any true 
clover that I know of. I can show 


the garden are transplanted here in 
late April. The ground in my garden 
is well manured in the fall and has 
acid phosphate added in spring. I 
set stakes six feet long in rows three 
feet apart and two feet apart in the 
rows. A plant is set to each stake, 
and as it grows is tied loosely to the 
stake. All side shoots that appear are 
kept pinched when it reaches the top 
of the stake. Spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture begins after the plants 
are set and start to grow, and is done 
every ten days till the first fruits are 
nearly grown. This to prevent the 
leaf blight. Later tomatoes for can- 
ning are grown from seed sowed in 
the open garden in April. These are 
set 4x4 feet apart and allowed to take 
their natural growth without any 
pruning. These late varieties Have 
denser foliage than the early varieties 
and do better on the ground. 





Fertilizing Strawberries 


HAT plant foods do strawberries 
need, and when are they best ap- 
plied?” 

A light application of a 2-8-2 fertil- 
izer just before growth starts in the 
spring will answer a good purpose, 
but the time to fertilize strawberries 
heavily is after the fruit has been 
picked. A highly nitrogenous fertil- 
izer applied heavily in the spring will 
tend to make the fruit soft and it will 
ship badly. But after the fruit is off 
we want a rapid growth to make 
strong crowns for another season and 
hence should be more liberal with 
nitrogen. As an application after 
picxing the fruit, use a mixture of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 350 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 50 pounds of 
sulphate of potash an acre and culti- 


vate clean. Then every November 
plant a new patch, and the following 
spring, after tue bearing bed has 
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made its second crop, turn it under 
after the fruit is off. This is tar 
better than trying to keep an old 


patch clean 





Trimming a Hedge 


YPSEN 


evergreen 


is the best time to trim an 


hedge?” 





If you mean a hedge of arbor vitae 
hemlock or Norway spruce, the shear- 
ing into shape would be done just be- 
fore the new growth starts in the 
spring. The evergreen privet hedges 
need shearing a number of times 
through the summer. There are so 
many evergreen plants that may be 
used as a hedge that I cannot know 
which your hedge is made of. 





Growing Asparagus 
“DLEASE tell me how cultivate 
asparagus.” 


to 





The common method is to buy one- 
year-old roots in fall or spring and 
plant them in deep furrows in heavily 
manured soil. This practice has come 
about through the nurseries producing 
the roots for sale as regular nursery 
products. I have for years been try- 
ing to convince gardeners that the 
transplanting of roots is not only 
more expensive, but that a year is 
lost in getting the crop. 

I had a letter a few day since from 
a man in New Jersey wo took my 
advice and sowed seed where he wish- 
ed the bed to remain. The seed were 
sowed in 1917, and this spring he has 
been cutting asparagus. Had he 
transplanted roots in 1917 he would 
not have cut any till 1920. The dig 
ging of the roots at the end of a 
year’s growth is a serious check to the 
plant, which any one can see by com 
paring the growth’ the (first season 
from a transplanted root and the 
growth from an undisturbed root. The 
shoots from the undisturbed root will 
be double the size of those from the 
tran:planted root of the same age 
Big asparagus shoots are the product 
of heavy feeding, and to make aspara- 
gus the soil must be heavily manured 
and kept manured. 

Dig trenches 15 inches deep. Fill 
these half full of fine rotten manure 
Cover this with fine rich soil three 
inches. Sow the seed thinly in a row 
on this and cover an inch. When the 
plants are well up and a stand se- 
cured, thin them to two feet in the 
row, and other rows can be made 
three to four feet apart. As the plants 
grow, work the soil to them till level, 
and twice during the summer apply 
nitrate of soda lightly alongside the 
rows. Cultivate clean till the tops 
mature in the fall. Then in Novem- 
ber mow them off and cover the 
whole plot thickly with manure. Dig 
this in in the early spring and that 
summer “cultivate as before, and 
every year thereafter cover the bed 
with manure in the late fall and dig it 
in early in spring. Stop cutting by 
the last of May, and then cultivate 
and fertilize to get a very strong 
growth to make strong crowns to 
produce big stalks the next season 
Two years’ growth from seed will 
give you some cutting the third spring 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSE 


TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED = 
THB POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., oN. 
DEB THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 18 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





One year ... $1.00 Two years ......--- $1 b+} 
Six months . -50 Three years ....--+> oe 





+ Five years 


Three months ... 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if = 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one a oak 
$1.50. club of three yearly subscriptions, if 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Dotted lines show how the 
inside of the ‘‘cup” of a 
Timken Bearing is tapered to 
fit over the tapered rollers. 
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Two Ways Out 


When heavy trucking churns up the mud and cuts ruts deeper 


and deeper— 


When mile after mile of sand holds back the wheels— 
When rain-cut hilly roads and washed-out culverts call for care- 


ful driving— 


For such ills as these, there is only 
one cure, 


That’s the remedy that begins with 
plow and scraper and ends with a 
hard-surface, well drained highway. 
Therefore, get back of the Good 
Roads movement and push it for all 
you are worth. 


But there’s a preventive against 
bad road DELAY that is written 
in the specifications of the trucks, 
and reads: ‘“‘Reliability,’’ one of 
the essentials of whichis the selec- 
tion of bearings that are capable 
of out-lasting the truck on which 
they serve. 


Many builders have found therem- 
edy in Timken Tapered Bearings, to 


which there is practically no ‘‘wear- 
out” except by abuse or accident. 
After a Timken Bearing has been 
slightly loosened by thousands of 
miles of wear, a part turn of the ad- 
justing nut or removal of a shim puts 
all parts back just as when new. 


As for Timken Taper—it always 
stays the same, ready to take end 
thrust and downward load—to keep 
gears up to their work—tostand guard 
over transmission and differential 
gears—ready to resist the constant 
heavy push of worm or pinion—ready 
to add at every point to truck life as 
well as efficiency. 


There’s more about these bearings 
in the booklet, “‘How Can I Tell.” 
A copy will be sent to you on request. 


Wy THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY WY 
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Best Use to Make of Stubble Lands 


{This is No. 21 in our series of 


. . s 
articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest 


Problems of the 


Average Southern Farmer”.] 





PUT THE STUBBLE LANDS TO WORK 


Select the Crop to Which They Are Best Suited, and Then Put Every 
Acre of Them to Growing It Without Delay 


By A. L. FRENCH 


HE location and type of soil 


should, I believe, determine 
largely what use is to be made 
of the stubble lands from which 


harvested. From 
an economic 
standpoint, we 


zrains have been 


cannot afford to 
let such lands lie 
idle until the fol- 


lowing spring then 
to be planted to 
corn or other row 
crops, as is the 
rule in many sec- 
tions. Where this 
has been the prac- 
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tice and where the soil is of 
such a nature as to be_ unsuited 
to the growth of grass and clover 
or clover alone, we would always 
sow lespedeza seed on the grow- 
ing grain during March and ear- 
ly April for the purpose of furnish- 
ing nitrogen for use of following 


crops and to keep down weed growth. 
Then within a month after the grain 
been harvested we would run a 
mower over the stubble, clipping all 
It has always seemed to-me 
to be poor economic practice to load 
up with weed and wild grass 
seed that must be destroyed the fol- 
lowing season when the Jand is pro- 
ducing a row crop. 


has 
weeds. 


land 


In the upper sections of our terri- 
tory, on fields where the soil is clay 
or clay loam and thus naturally suit- 
ed to grass and clover, we should al- 
ways sow timothy and herds grass 
with the small grains at the time of 
seeding the grains. (Always let these 
grain crops be seeded in the early 
part of the seeding season rather 
than later.) Then during the follow- 
ing February—not late March or 
April—in early morning when the 
land is frozen or honey-combed with 
frost, sow sapling clover and another 
light seeding of grass. Many times 
a dressing of lime to the fall grain 


land will insure a good clover crop 
where previous efforts have resulted 
in failure. 

In this section I have never believ- 
ed plowing the stubble land and 
sowing peas to be sound practice one 
year with another, as the practice 
calls for too much hard work for 
the teams, and, because of late seed- 
ing or drouth condition, too often re- 
sults in crop failure. The better prac- 
tice on soils of this section not suit- 
ed to grass and common red clover is 
to seed in lespedeza, as noted above, 
or plow the land as early as possible, 
taking advantage of good weather 
and soil conditions, and after prepar- 
ing a good seed bed, sow to crimson 
clover just at the right time—to be 
grazed in spring or harvested as hay 
and followed with a corn crop. 

In the middle section of our terri- 
tory—the great natural Cotton Belt— 
the lighter soils on which oats have 
been produced should be plowed or 


disked thoroughly at the very ear- 
liest date after the grain is off the 


land and the land planted in peas or 
soy beans. Then as soon as the leaves 
and pods have begun to turn yellow, 
cut the crop for hay and prepare the 
stubble with the disk and sow crim- 
son clover and rye on the poorer soils 
or crimson clover alone on richer 
soils, and the following spring treat 
the sod as indicated above. 


On the richer, moister, heavy soils, 


no method of treatment is so eco- 
nomical all round as sowing lespe- 
deza (Japan clover) on the grow- 


ing grain in March to be harvested 
as hay during September and Octo- 
ber or be grazed with cattle, then in 
early winter the land plowed thor- 
oughly and planted in cotton or corn 
the following spring. The above is 
good practice also, I believe, for all 


the coast country when oats are 
grown. 
One great advantage the Middle 


Western and Northern farmer has 
enjoyed over the Southern farmer is 
that he has had a hay crop that oc- 
cupied the land for from one to three 
years, during which time his only ex- 
pense for labor on land so handled 
was for harvesting the crops. This 
is one of the big reasons why he has 
been able, during the past years to 
produce so much more per hand than 
the ever-plowing Southern farmer 
has been able to produce with his 
row crops, every one of which re- 
quires plowing, cultivating several 
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times and, in the majority of cases, 
hand-harvesting. 


I have been looking forward to the 
tine when our Southern farmer 
would find a crop that would enable 
him to secure something that could 
be made without the everlasting 
plowing with its attendant bare land 
and that could be harvested by ma- 
chinery. That crop has now been 
found and its name is spelled L-e-s- 
p-e-d-e-z-a,—a crop that produces a 
hay that has no superior, a summer 
pasture for cattle that cannot be ex- 
celled, a land-improver that for all 
sections of the South hasn’t an equal, 
and that costs for seeding only the 
cost of the seed and the time re- 
quired for. seeding—twenty-five acres 
per day for one hand. 








CROPS FOR THE STUBBLE LANDS 





Here Are a Number, All Good—Select Those That Best Fit Your 
Conditions and Plant 4s Soon as Possible 


By B. L. MOSS 


ITH hay at $30 to $50 a ton and 

corn around $2 a bushel, every 

farmer should make an earnest 
effort to produce a second crop on 
the stubble lands. It is true that the 
time for planting crops after the 
small grains comes when the farm 
work is exceedingly pressing, but this 
is a year when the South is going to 
need a heavy acreage in food and 
feed crops, and an extra effort is jus- 
tified to get the stubble lands back to 
work again. Our long growing sea- 
son makes it possible to plant crops 
as late as the middle of July or even 
the first of August in the Lower 
South, gnd from the list of crops 
briefly touched upon below we hope 
Progressive Farmer readers will se- 
lect the ones that best fit their par- 
ticular conditions and plant them as 
soon as practicable. 


Lespedeza.—On lands that are suit- 
ed to it, lespedeza is probably the 
best of all crops to follow small 
grain, because it may be planted in 
February or March merely by scat- 
tering the seed over the growing 
grain, no plowing or harrowing being 
necessary. , Then after the grain is 
taken off the lespedeza begins to 
grow and by mid-summer furnishes 
good grazing and is ready to cut for 
hay by September. Of course lespe- 
deza is suited only to our moister, 
heavier lands, but on such lands it is 


a splendid hay and grazing crop. 
Where this crop is used, the heavy 
work of breaking the stubble land 
and getting the seeding done during 
the rush season is entirely done away 


with. It is of course too late now to 
attempt lespedeza on our stubble 
lands; but on lands suited to this 


crop “we earnestly recommend it to 
our readers for a trial next year. 

Cowpeas.—In many parts of the 
South cowpeas will continue to be 
the favorite, and it is a crop that has 
much to recommend it. It has the 
advantage of being a legume and a 
soil-improver, and also’ furnishes 
both human food and feed for live- 
stock. Because of the scarcity and 
high price of seed this year, it will 
in most cases be advisable to plant 
the peas in rows at the rate of 2 to 3 
pecks per acre and give them two or 
three light cultivations. The ordin- 
ary Speckled variety is usually as 
good as can be used for this purpose, 
making as it usually does a compara- 
tively heavy yield of seed. 

Soy Beans.—In the Central and Up- 
per South, especially on clay and 
loam lands, the soy bean is proving 
itself a most excellent hay and graz- 
ing crop for hogs. It is not generally 
recommended that this crop be sow- 
ed broadcast, a better plan being to 
plant in drills at the rate of 2 to 3 

(Concluded on page 30, column 3) 





MAP SHOWING HOW THE BOLL WEEVIL IS SPREADING 
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MAP SHOWING SPREAD OF THE MEXICAN COTTON BOLL 
WEEVIL FROM 1892 TO 1918. 19 
Prepared by the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture. oa 
outermost limits reached by the weevil in each of the eS ait _— 
i from 1892 to 1917 x 

The heavy black line shows the limits to December 0 
the occurrence of the species on a wild cotton, known as Thurberia thepesioides, in 
untal The shaded line shows the limits of cotton 
production in the United States, except for a few small areas in Arizona and California 4) 
s in obtaining data for this map has been received from the state ento 
mologists of the states concerned 


The double lines show the 


the mountains of southeastern Arizona. 
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WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 


CONSERVATION DIVISION 


August 27, 1918. 











fo the Manufacturers of 
4 ) 4 ry - r a ; be é Parm Wagons and Trucks: 
2 Tr Conservation Division submittéd 
to the manufacturers in your industry 
e e under date of July 18, a tentative 
§ § 6 4 . schedule of Mi ete for “ ns and 
trucks, the adoption Of which will 
result n large savings of raw materials 
g and a reduction of capital ean eae on ; 
in manufacturers’ and dealers' stocks. 
The schedule above referred to is 
War needs prompted the Government to investigate the eT ee Scns SengEes SE: ONE 480e 
: ; “ rections noted herein. The Conservation 
wagon business. When the facts were all in hand, the Conser- Division requests the loyal and whole- 
vation Division asked manufacturers to do away with all the See ee SUaQONeA tee: Gnd Rpstatenes of 
2 . . . @11 manufacturers, dealers and consumers 
unnecessary types and sizes with which the wagon business was in carrying out its provisions. 
cluttered as the result of old-time customs. They askedthem to Will you please reply immediately 
build standardized wagons that could be used just as well in ae yuee Serenseh: Geneererasene Peentye 
of the schedule, and assuring us of 
one part of the country as another. Your co-operation? 
The farmer more than anyone else will profit most by the CONSERVATION DIVISION, 
| changes the above letter brought about. Farmers are by far the WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
| most numerous users of wagons. Last year produce valued at 
more than $1 2,000,000,000 was hauled from the farm in wagons. 


The wagon is now, and for many years will continue to be, the 
world’s chief burden bearer, because it is a farm necessity. 


to which every manufacturer has agreed—is 
the adoption of a standard width of wheel 
track for all wagons. This is now recognized 
by everybody interested to be the greatest 
wagon improvement of all time. Wagons, like 
railroad cars, since the track was standard- 
ized, can now be used on all roads. 


We must. remember — 

That the wagon no longer controls the track 
on country roads. The automobile with its 56-inch 
tread has established the universal track. 

That wagons with a track wider or narrower 
than 56 inches are subjected to excessive wear be- 
cause one wheel will travel in the rut of the standard 
automobile track while the other rides the rough 
ridge alongside the other rut. 

That a short distance of jolting under these 
conditions will cause a heavy load to shift to the low 
side of the wagon, concentrating the strain on that 
side, wearing the gears lopsided, and causing the 


The one great improvement suggested— 








Coy: 


Abingdon Wagon Co., Abingdon, I). Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, lil. 
Anderson Co., St. Paul, Minn. Florence Wagon Co., Florence, Ala. 
Auburn Wagon Co., Martinsburg, W. Va. Ft. Smith Wagon Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Bain Wagon Co., Kenosha, Wis. Hackney Wagon Co., Wilson, N. C. 
Brown Mig. Co. The, Zanesville, Ohic. Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Lil. 
Buerkens Mfg. Co., Pella, lowa. Indiana Wagon Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Carver Wagon Co., Morristown, Tenn. international Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chase City Mfg. Co., Chase City, Va. James & Graham Wagon Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga Wagon Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Karges Wagon Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Columbia Wagon Co., Columbia, Pa. Keller Nifg. Co., The, Corydon, Ill. 
Cooper Wagon & Buggy Co., A. A., Dubuque, la. Keller Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Mino. 
Deere Wagon Works, John, Moline, Ill. Kentucky Wagon Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Dodds Wagon Works, Clarksdale, Miss. Klein & Martin Co., , Athens, Ga. 
Donaldson Brothers, Mt. Clemens, Mich. Kramer Wagon Cv., Oil City, Pa. 


Electric Wheel Company, Quincy, Ill. Lenhart Wagon Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Begin with the next wagon 
you buy. Take a tape meas- 
ure along and buy a wagon 
with a 56-inch wheel track 


“N#1 This “‘wide-track’’ wagon does not fit the road 
This “‘auto-track’’ wagon does [2% 


wheels on the low side to sink deeper into the rut 
and make harder pulling for the horses. 

That jolting along the uneven ridge will in- 
variably result in broken wheels and axles, and in a 
wagon worn out long before its time, to say nothing 
of the unnecessary strain on the driver. 


A good wagon should, and under prop- 
er conditions will, last the farmer a lifetime. 


This new standardized “ auto-track” 
wagon recommended by the Government is 
the only wagon that can possibly last a life- 
time under present road conditions. 


From now on, instead of making seven 
different widths of wagons as in the past, the 
manufacturers listed below have agreed to 
make but one width—the 56-inch “auto-track” stand- 


ardized farm wagon—the wagon that will not be out 


of date in five years and that farmers can use any- 
where, and get repairs for anywhere. 





THE FARM WAGON DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


These are the wagon manufacturers who have agreed to make and sell “auto-track” wagons 





Luedinghaus - Espenschied Wagon Co., St. Schmidt & Stork Wagon Co., West Bend, Wis. 
Louis, Mo. Schuttler Co., Peter, Chicago, Ill. 

MacKiuaon Wagon Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. Springfield Wagon Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, Ohio. Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wis. 

Miller Wagon Co., Edina, Mo. Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 

Miller Wagon Co., The, Calmar, Iowa. Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Mogul! Wegon Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Meline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. Troy Wagon Works, Troy, Ohio. 

New Conklin Wagon Co., Olean, N. Y. Ternbull Motor Truck & Wagon Co., Deti- 

Owensboro Wagon Co., Owensboro, Ky. ance, Ohio. 

Pekin Wagon Co., Pekin, Ill. Turney & Co., Joel, Fairfield, Ia. 

Peru Plow & Wheel Co., Peru, Ill. Virginia Wagon Co., South Boston, Va. 

Piedmont Wagon & Mig. Co., Hickory, N. C. Wayne Agricultural Works, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Randolph Wagon Works, Randolph, Wis. White Hickory Wagon Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Russell & Son, C, H., Clarksville, Va. Winona Wagon Co., Winona, Minn. 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXI.—Best Crops for the Stubble Lands 


{This is No, 21 in our series of di issio 
Average Southern Farmer rhe sar 


issue.] 


‘Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 


t is also discussed on page 6 in thi 





Crops for Hogging Down 


(33 Prize Letter) 
ITH hogs selling at such prices as 
they are bringing today and are 
likely to bring until the Corn Belt 
farmers begin to unload next winter, 
one of the best uses to put stubble 
land to this year is to grow crops 

upon it for hogging down. 

We have had no more thought of 
letting a single acre of stubble land 
lie out on my place during recent 
years than we would have thought of 
“resting” other land which we have 
steadily improved by proper rotation 
of crops. During the past few years 
we have depended upon stubble land 


entirely for hay, cowpeas, beans 
and sorghum being used singly and in 
mixtures, except the sorghum, which 
is never planted alone except when 
cultivated for syrup. 


SOY 


On account of the meat situation 
and because I have a pretty fair herd 
of hogs which I am anxious to finish 
as heavy as possible, | am going to 
use corn, soy beans and cowpeas on 


several acres of stubble land this 
summer to be hogged down. If the 
stubble land is disked immediately 


after the grain is removed and the 
planting done early it will mature 
corn easily before frost, unless frost 
should come earlier than the average. 
If work presses it may not pay to 


break the land, simply double-disking 
it. If there is time, however, break- 
ing with one-horse plows will leave it 
better shape, alt 


lisk should still be used to se 


in much hough the 
cure a 


good seed bed 


Land upon which soy beans and 
peas are planted and hogged off will 
show marked improvement in yield 
next year, besides returning good 
profits from hogs this year in fact 
there is not, to my wwledge, any 


faster means of improving land than 
to plant crimson clover, clover and 
oats or vetch and oats in the fall to 


be grazed or harvested and then fol- 
lowed by soy beans or 
without corn to be 
This is the means I have adopted for 
improving land that was simply too 
thin to return a profit above the la- 
bor and fertilizer put upon it. 


peas with o 


hogged dow 


The South assuredly should reduce 
the cotton acreage this year, but it 
should just as surely increase the 
acreage of feed crops; and not a sin- 





You Will Value This Tested Reliability | 


HEN you select a motor truck 
for your farm, consider the record 
that Republic trucks have made in every 


field of truck haulage. 


Republic Trucks are at 


different countries performing faithfully 
under every road, load and climatic con- 


dition imaginable. 


More than 50,000 Republic Trucks are 
now in use, probably more than of any 


other truck in the world. 


Thousands of Republic Trucks are in 
use on progressive farms. 


are efficient. 


farm equipment. 
work in 27 


easy to care for. 
state Republics have proven dependable 


Republic Trucks are as simple as they 
They are easy riding and 


To farmers in every 


The Republic 8-way Convertible Farm 
body will win your favor instantly for it 


can be changed to carry any kind of load. 


every farm. 


They are 


paying their way and earning profits 


just as they are in every other kind of 
hauling because they are built to meet 
even the most strenuous demands of 


roughest farm work. 
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Model 11: 
Model 12: 
Model 19: 
Model 20: 


All Prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 
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There are models of all practical 
capacities to meet the requirements of 


See the nearest Republic dealer or 
write us for full information. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Alma, Michigan 


The ‘‘Yellow Chassis’’ Trucks 


that serve so well 


2—2'4 Ton, chassis 
3% Ton, chassis 
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Tne Torbensen Internal Gear Drive—used in 
all Republic Trucks delivers 92% of the motor 
power to the wheels, We know of no other 
type of drive that delivers as much, The 
POWRLOK prevents stalling when one 
wheel loses traction. 
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Built by the Largest Manufacturers of Motor Trucks in the World 
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gle acre of stubble land should re- 
main idle. JOHN PAUL LUCAS. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Favors Legumes for Stubble Lands 


($2 Prize Letter) 
| SOW peas for hay and some to turn 


into the soil as a green manure 
crop. I also plant peas, soy beans, 
and peanuts for hogs and seed. Hog- 


zing oft soy beans and peanuts means 
money in the pocket. Le- 
zumes planted on stubble lands leave 
the mellow condition 
or the fall sowing of clover 


tarmers 


soil in a good 


As quick as the grain is cut, the 


land should be disked with a disk 
harrow to keep it from becoming 
hard, before it can be broken. The 


best way to sow peas is with a grain 
drill, using some acid phosphate. The 
land should be harrowed immediately 
after breaking. It might pay in some 
cases to use an ammoniated fertilizer 
with peas and the other legumes on 
very poor soil—something like 10-2-0 
would do very nicely. 
PHIL C. YARBROUGH. 
Osgood, N. C., Lee County. 





Put Legumes on Stubble Lands 
FTER each crop of corn and oats 
is harvested I follow it with some 

variety of legume on the stubble land. 
is done to restore any loss of 
nitrogen that has taken place with 
making the grain crop. By continu- 
ing this practice and keeping plenty 
of humus-making material in the soil, 
land that formerly made about a 
third of a bale to the now 
makes more than a bale to the acre. 


icre, 


Crops have to be planned ahead to 


| get in the legumes on the land every 





year. I usually plant in the follow- 
ing rotation; corn with peas sowed 
in it, winter oats followed by peas, 
then cotton with clover sowed the 
last working. 

In preparing stubble land after oats 
have been harvested, I break the land 
well and narrow thoroughly, putting 
out from 250 to 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre. I then sow 
cowpeas at the rate of one and a half 
bushels to the acre. 

In the case of the corn and pea 
stubble, I have the land thoroughly 
chopped with the cutaway harrow 
before sowing the winter oats. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 


Several Crops, All Good 


AST year we were a little short on 

corn, so about June 25, planted two 
acres of our best stubble land to 
Adam’s Early. These two acres pro- 
duced enough corn and fodder to 
feed three horses and one cow twice 
a day for three months. We sold $25 
worth for seed, and but for 
worms that worked in the stalks and 
killed them before the corn matured 
we could have sold $100 worth. 


We 





some 


in the 
secured 


sowed rye and clover 
corn at the last cultivation, 
1 nice stand, and have a heavy crop 
to turn under. We figure it took very 
little more labor to cultivate the corn 


| than it would have to properly pre- 


1 taken out of 


| this year. 


pare the land for clover, and that the 
corn and fodder were practically 
clear profit except for the plant food 
the soil, should 
be more than returned by the legume 
wed under. 


which 


crop plo 

When we had finished planting the 
six acres in peas for hay, 
and-when it was cut put the land 
back to rye to turn under for corn 
We also sowed four acres 
in peas to follow for wheat, and two 


corn we put 


in crimson clover. The land for 
clover was double-cut with a disk 
harrow, left for two weeks, then 


dragged with a section harrow, and 


| 200 pounds of 10-2 fertilizer applied 


' sowed and harrowed in. 


per acre with a grain drill. It was 
then harrowed again, and the seed 
On this land 
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Tomato Bugs. 
Cabbage Worms, Plant 
ice, Ete. 

Charge the enemies with a 


Potato Bugs, 


Hofstra gun, It’s like German 
polson gas to bugs and insects 
that infest and destroy your 
garden. A powder so fine it 
floats in the alr “like smoke 
off your cigar."" Envclops every 
plant and leaf and every bug 
and worm on them. Bugs and 
worms can’t stand it. It seals 
the skin pores through which 
they breathe and knocks ‘em 
dead. 





Not a Poison—Harmiess to 
Plants and Humans 
Hofstra can't Iiniure grow- 
ing plants and fs not danger- 
ous should you eat veeetahles 
on which it has been sprayed. 


But to bugs, it’s concentrated 


death. Simple, easy to use 
and costs Iittle. 
Hofstra Ya Death to Insect 


Pests of Fionee, Garden 
and P 

Kills not oe garden hues 
and worms, but other food 
destroyers and disease spread- 
ers as well. Use it freely and 
rid the whole place of 
Flies, Fleas. Ants, Roaches, 

Chicken Lice, Bed Bugs, 

Mosquitoes, ete. 

Just spray it’ thoroughly 
wherever insect pests prevall. 
It cleans them out—hundreds 
at a shot. 

If Your Dealer. Hasn’t_ It— 

Send see 4 Eeodes Gun 


Get Hofstra Hy ao and 
druggists’ in 15c loaded metal 
guns and In 25¢, 59% an 
size packages. Refill gun with 
package Hofstra. If you can't 
get it et vour store, send 15¢ 
for trial loaded gun postpata 
* HOFSTRA MFG. 

co. 
400 N, Cheyenne St 
Tulsa, 


Okla. 
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Every farmer who has a woodlot 
ean make money in his, spare time 
sawing lumber with an *“‘ American”’ 
Portable Saw Mill. If he has no 

woodlot, hecan do‘‘custom-sawing’® | 
for his neighbors at big prices. ‘An 
4 PR, ni mill will caw 2500 feet 
a day with8H.P. farm engine. f- 
its mount fast. ‘‘American’’ Mills 
are designed especially for farm use. 
] Zasy to move and anyone can oper- 
ate. Famous for quality for years. 
Get an ‘American’ and start to 
make money. 


Write for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Mach’ry Co., 
1386 a ne Bldg., 
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DOOR HANGERS | 


Known everywhere as the 
Standard inquality. Exclusive I 
patented Adjustable and Stayon | 
cCatures mean better wear, service, 
aud satisfaction. Twelve styles--- 
& type forevery need. Give weather- 
Proof doors_that always push or 
pulleasily. Your dealer who hand. 
es the famous Myers line of Pumps 
and Hay Tools also has 
He e him today. 
pat out the striking 
yersImprovementsor 
write us for catalog. 


ry _¥.£. MYERS & BRO. 
aa 321 Fourth St., Ashland, Q. 
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| teners, 


| vines 


| find for it. 


| of the 
| fifteen acres. 


, timothy, 
| grass. 


| sowed 


| means 


}we have a nice crop of c 
before without any 
completely 


gual 


about the 
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Lastly 
turned 
later 
with 
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and 
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application 
During the winter and 
| we covered this lightly 
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more any othe 
expect to 
under s 
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we have 
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crop and 


seed are 


stand of 
seed, 


Oats to geta 


ing 


or 
out us any 
this method 
get a cover 


Following 
ually able to 
our stubble land without 
ed at time, often 
the work throughout the 
mer, but like best tl 
gets two crops for one 
as the corn and clover, 
and clover. nm. J 

Reidsville, N. C. 
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1 red 


weeks | 
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early 
with 
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we are 
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spring 
stable 
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when 
hope 
again planted to wheat 
with- 


us- 


all 


being rush- 
distributing 


whole 


suim- 


1e plan that 
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Likes Spanish Pearuts on Stubble 


Land 


INCE all kinds of 
gone so high, 
saving. 
we make of 
place a temporary 
and allow the work stock 


ot So 


;it at night, on Sundays 
times when idle. 

By the time they 
closely we are about 1 


growing crops for a few 
a rule have 


early summer 


first 
land is 
around it 
to graze on 
and other 


have gleaned it 


ip with all 
days and as 
showers, a 


great aid in good preparation of stub- 


ble land for planting. 
ways our heaviest yields 


W 


hile not al- 


come from | 
crops planted on stubble land, 


as a 


rule these crops are among our most 
| profitable because they a 


with much less labor a 
than the early planted cre 


We always have a late roasting- 


patch, and here is wher 


re produced 
nd 
ps. 
ear 


e the most 


fertile plots of the stubble land serve 


us to advantage, being 
June corn. Spanish pe 
most of the remainder ¢ 


They have with us proved 
the best followers of sm 
they mature early, 
and the vines pro 
excellent hay. 
instead of pulling 
1uts and dust together. * 


are 


make 


are 


Whippoorwill peas 


all grain, 
great hog fat- | 
cured | 


We the | 


planted to 
anuts take 
of the land. 


to be about 


perly 
mow 
vines, pea- 


planted on 


all land not planted to corn and pea- 


nuts, but all things 
plant our stubble land 
peanuts is about the best 
MRS. L. E. 


Many, La. 


considered, 


to 
to Spanish 
use we can 
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A Virginia Farmer’s Way 


TRY to have each year ten acres in 


wheat, ten in rye and m 
previous year in o 


I drill with my wheat a 
herdsgrass an 


I use that field for pastu 


y corn land 
ats, usually 


mixture of 
d= orchard 


After the wheat is harvested 


Where 


re. 


one can obtain a good stand of clover 
the orchard 


it should take the place of 
grass. 


When the rye and oats are harvest- 


ed the land is disked botl 
to cowpeas. 


The 


1 ways and 
peas are 


either cut for hay or plowed under 


and the land sowed to 


some cover 
| crop, usually Abruzzi rye. 


use 
to 


oats 


feedstutfs have 
we use all ways and 
the 
our stubble 
fence 


expense | 


as j 


By this rotation I am able to grow | 


a legume on every acre every year. | 


When I am able to apply 
I will work clover and ve 
of the rye during 
which will enable me 
carry out my plan of 
fertility first.” C; . 
Lester Manor, Va. 
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Benjamin Fr anklin said: “A 
gathers no moss. 4 less 
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the winter months, 
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The Car You 
Have Waited For 





T’S the New Series Chandler touring 

car, a handsome new model of the 
greatest Six. The whole market offers 
no other seven-passenger body so beauti- 
ful in design, so roomy and so comfort- 
able, mounted on so good a chassis, at 
anything like the price. 


You are asked to pay hundreds of dol- 
lars more for cars which might perhaps 
be compared with the Chandler. And 
cheap cars sell for almost as much. 


The Chandler is the lowest priced fine car. 
And Chandler checks with the highest-priced 
cars in many vital features of design, construc- 
tion and equipment, such as Bosch Magneto for 
ignition, annular ball bearings, solid cast alum- 
inum motor base extending from frame to frame, 
silent chain drive for auxiliary motor shafts. 


50000 Owners Hnow How 
Good the Chandler is 


7-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


If you do not know the Chandler dealer 
nearest you, write for catalogue 


WAU UU UA 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Progressive Farmer 


Representatives who get 
a renewal or new sub- 
scription from practically 
every call they make, 
and make a lot of money 
with their spare time. 4. 





H. COSTNER 


ne Per ee ef North Carolina 


STONE of Louisiana. 


In Louisiana and North Carolina they find it just the same, that is, 
that The Progressive Farmer is recognized as the standard farm 
weekly of the South, and that progressive farmers in every com- 


munity, consider it an investment paying big-dividends. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 

Because it is easy to get subscriptions for this great farm weekly, and 
because we will pay you well for your spare time. The farmers want 
and need The Progressive Farmer as never before, and have the 
money to pay for it. Make your community a Progressive Farmer 
neighborhood, and you will make a lot of extra money every year 
collecting the renewals. 

We need your spare time and will pay well for it. 
our money-making offer. 


Write today for 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


State. 
iceninathdian Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 


Address nearest office. 


Route. 
Raleigh, N. C. . 


Dallas, Texas. 











When writing to advertisers, say: 
The Progressive Farmer, 
it carries.” 





“I am writing you as an edvertiser in 
which guarantees the raliability of advertising 
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I Land Taxatian Methods Discussed 





THE “UNEARNED INCREMENT” 


Dr. Gulley Presents Reasons Why Homes of Moderate Value Should 
Be Exempted From Its Provisions 


NYTHING that gets money from 
As other fellow is a good idea 
with some would-be reformers. 
The demand for taxing heavily the 
“unearned increment” falls in this 
class. 
It might be well to make inquiry a 
little more definitely about this new 
source of revenue. 


The term “unearned increment” 
came into general use about a quarter 
of a century ago in connection with 
the views of the late Henry George, 
and is used to designate the increased 
value of real estate that comes from 
general causes such as increased pop- 
ulation, general advances in prices, or 
anything other than improvements 
put upon it by the owner. 


Now let’ us see how the taxation 
of this will work. In 1895 a moderate 
wage-earner, working for a small sal- 
ary, paid for a house and lot, $2,000, 
and has since that time occupied it as 


a home. He has not improved it cer- 


tainly to any considerable extent; 
keeping the premises proper re- 
pair is all that he has dor Being a 
man of simple taste limited 
means, he has been content with the 
home that has sheltered his family. 


The other day he was offered $8,000 
for his home. This price is as reason- 
able as $2,000 was in 1895. Three- 
fourths of this price is “unearned in- 
crement.” He did not seil because he 
had to live somewhere, and if he sold 
this house, he could not get another 
of equal accommodations for less 


Now these theorists say he should 
be taxed heavily on this unearned 
$6,000. If that is 
more than four times as much for the 
privilege of owning a home as he did 
twenty-five years ago. It sheltered 
his family then, it shelters them now, 
that is all it does. Then the general 
increased prosperity of the country 


done he will pay 


is a positive disadvantage to that 
man. 

If his net income has increased, he 
ought to be able to pay increased 
taxes. The fact is that his net income 
has decreased, owing to the fact that 
the cost of living has advanced much 
more than his wages 

If any reader wishes to know the 
name of this man, his name is “Le- 
gion”, for practically every land own- 
er in the state will be in that class, 
whose income depends upon a fixed 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


salary. Now whenever the tax valua- 
tion of land is increased it is nearly 
always this “unearned increment’ 
that causes the increase. This is what 
the new method of assessment is de- 
signed to reach, and it is one of the 
most serious objections to valuing the 
homes of people of moderate means 
at the full selling value. It is property 
that produces no income. 
N. Y. GULLEY. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 








THE “SINGLE TAX” EXPLAINED 


Mr. Dunlap Shows How the Present System Penalizes Progress and 


Gives a Contrast to Illustrate 


HE “single tax” is the easiest 
tax to levy. It is the least ex- 


pensive to collect. It does not 
burden labor, fine capital, or create 
privileges. It is the only way to pry 
open to labor, and to capital, the un- 
limited natural resources of the earth. 
The single tax will not take wealth 
from those who have honestly ac- 
quired it, for the purpose of dividing 
it among those who have neither the 
desire, nor the capacity to earn finan- 
cial independence by honest labor. 
The present system does do these 
very things that the single tax would 

















the soil. 


The Culti-Packer can be used on wheat 
and oats until it begins to joint. On 
corn, sugar beets and other row crops 
the Quick Detachable Wheels can be 
removed in less than five minutes per- 
mitting the straddling of the rows and 


Culti-Packers For Sale By Your Local Dealer 
Be Sure It’s Marked ‘“‘Culti-Packer”’ 


The Dunham Company, 





In dry seasons Culti-Packing the grow- 
ing crops will firm the soil about the 
roots and at the same time stir and 
mulch the surface thus giving the plants 
the benefit of all the moisture stored in 


still breaking 


plants 


ation. 







badly crusted or 
fine and mellow 


crusts, crushing lumps, 
and firming the 


This is only one of many uses for the 
Culti-Packer—use it before and after 
seeding and on growing crops, 
the work of seed bed preparation, crush- 
ing the lumps, firming out air spaces 
and mulching the surface in one oper- 
On wheat ground it has actual- 
ly paid for itself out of the extra crop 
secured on ten acres. 


- 


Quick Detachable Wheels 
Instantly removable for 
straddling rows of corn, 
sugar beeis, etc. 





Culti-Pack Your Growing Crops 


When the soil around your plants is 
lumpy the Culti-Packer will make it 
and restore good growing conditions. 


soil close up to the 


Tt cuts 





Berea, Gc. Ohio 


‘ Ss 


the Two Opposing Methods 


prevent from being done, and until 
the remedy is applied, so as to force 
the collectors of wealth to first earn 
what they collect before collecting it, 
labor will grovel in the dust of humil- 
iation, while idle appropriators of 
the community creations in land val- 
ues, will revel in luxury. 


1—The Present System Illustrated 


S AN illustration of how our pres- 

ent taxing machinery works, we 
will take any city the reader knows, 
no matter which: they are all under 
the same tax laws. Then we will se- 
lect a block in the most popular res- 
j idential section, and we often find 
one such, with a home built, either on 
one corner, or in the center. If this 
| block is one acre in size, and is cut 
up into six lots, each measuring 6634x 
100 feet, there are two vacant lots on 
the street on which this single home 
fronts. 

The two vacant lots are getting 
the same service from city develop- 
ment that the one occupied lot is get- 
ting. But if you ask the owner of the 
home on that street what his taxes 
are you will find that they are about 
six to ten times higher on his pro- 
perty and the improvements than 
they are on the two unimproved lots. 
Or you will find him paying about 
$100 tax for each $15 the others pay. 

Now if you ask him what the lot 
cost him when he purchased it he will 
probably tell you $1000 and that the 
two vacant lots could have been 
| bought at that time for the same 
price, but now they are asking $2,000 
each for them. You may ask him 
how is it they have doubled in value, 
since the owners have made no im- 
provements on them. “Well”, he says, 
“you see my improvements here help 
some, and then, when I bought mine, 
the streets along here were not paved, 
the light wires had not been extend- 
ed over here, and the street car line 
| had not been built this far. Now we 
have all of these things, and besides 
we have an up-to-date fire depart- 
ment, and the schools have been 
greatly improved, and there are bet- 
ter advantages here, every way.” 

“Yes”, you say. “I see; but who 
did all this?” 

“Well, I helped”, 
builder. 
| Yes, you helped; in fact men like 
yourself, have done these things. Why 
then should men who are blocking 
development by holding these other 
two lots idle, be reaping such enor- 
| mous benefits? 

You are paying $100 a year taxes. 
They are paying $15 a year taxes. 
You are being fined $85 a year for 
building yourself a home on your lot. 
They are reaping a reward of $85 a 
year in increased value of their idle, 
vacant lots, for keeping any one from 
building a home on them. 

Now don’t you see that the value 
thus created in these idle lots is a 
community value? 


the home 


Says 


If, then, this community creation in 
land values were taken by the city as 
public revenue that it would take the 
| fine off you for house-building. 


| [1—The “Single Tax” Idea Illustrated 


N OTHER words Jet’s say—and this 
is what the “single tax” idea would 
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Geta 2-Man 
Silo Filler 


D Siar be forced to wait for 


a traveling crew. Fill your 
silo when your crop is right. 
Refill your silo again later in the 
season without extra cost. You 
can get a 2- or 3-mapn machine in 


Silver’s 
“Ohio” 


The Logical Silo Filler 


4-horsepower up—40 to 300 tons 
per day capacity. 


Your Government Requests 


food ¢ conservation because of the im- 
pow ol — e ecnanens the pone. 

goon, eap feed at home. 
Ohio’ neat st sil re cues better silage— 
fine, eve mgths—the kind that 
packs alr air-tight in the cilo, Makes better 


Rem dn ny the *"Ohfo"’ features are not 





pone cor Our Bookiet—Malied Free 
THE SILVER MFG. CO. 
366 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 


“‘Modern Silage Methods,"" 
Bepage text-book, 











Easy Terms 
te for Reduced 


a 4 coves offer, I m 
— guarantee lon; <e—pall for less.— 
Valuable Book FReE.— ud. H. Witte, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2357 Oakland Ave., 
Pitteburgh, Pa, 


2357 Empire Bidg., 

















THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR IS SOLD ON TEN 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 





USE IT TEN DAYS $= “2.3 


of your life. After trial, if tt sie om 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.25, and we 
send you FREE our$1 STROP and our $1 
HONE. If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
ae at onde of ten Gove, Tne Middlebrooks 
zor will give .y@u. i 

satisfaction. Fully Bere ree 
ver $00,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
= 4 — justsay: “I accept this offer and 
oe 

Adan, youor return Razor promptly. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 
Barnesville 


Dest. . Ga. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Alcohol or Gas Anywhere, a most 
remarkable invention. No elec 
tricity, wries or springs. 1919 im. 
proved, patented Models. Runs 8 
hours for a cent on kerosene. 
Quiet—Convenient. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 
5th season. Every home and office 
needs the Wonder Fan. Three 
Models. Three Sizes. Be Well, 
Address LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 




















Keep Cool. 
574 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. 'f you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
arm woman or farm boy. 














do—that the land values of the three 


lots are equal, and that since the 
holders of the idle ones say theirs 
are worth $2,000, yours is surely 


worth as much. The three then are 
worth $6,000. 

If we tax the bare value of the land 
then 2% per cent, the holders of the 
idle lots will pay $50 each as tax, and 


you will pay $50. This would give 
the city $150 in tax from these three 
lots. (It is getting only $130 now, and 
you are paying ten-thirteenths of 

and each holder of the land 
vould pay equally.) This would take 


$50 of the fine for building a house off 
you, and would place a yearly fine of 
$35 each on the holdings of the other 
two who are preventing the use of 
theirs. This would be fining the man 
who prevents progress, instead of fin- 
ng the man who is, himself, progres- 
sive. Which is the sensible way—to 
ne the man who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew 
before, or to fine the man who pre- 
vents any grass at all from growing? 
I think the latter is the sensible way. 
So long as the community creation in 
values goes to private individ- 
uals, and the tax to support govern- 
ment is collected by increasing the 
cost of the things labor produces, we 
are going to be burdened with high 
cost of living, and also the high price 

land. 
To tax land values for the full 
amount necessary to support govern- 
ment, would make land cheap, or easy 
of access, because it would be un- 
profitable then to hold valuable land 
yut of use. This same act that treat- 
ed land this way would make the 
products of labor cheap, because it 
would untax them. Thus labor would 
be benefited, and business would be 
relieved of the monstrous burden that 
iow wrecks 90 per cent of busi- 
ness ventures. 


land 


So long as taxes are raised by the 
present method, the cost of living will 
go higher, and the cost of the land 
out of which the living is to be got 
will go higher. 

Why cannot statesmen see this? 

S. S. DUNLAP. 

Waxhaw, N. C. 





Fires in Cotton Gins Preventable 


HE main cause of the frequent and 

destructive fires in the cotton gins 
of the South is static or frictional 
electricity—an element easily con- 
trolled by_simple methods. That was 
shown conclusively in recent investi- 
gations by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, which now has is- 
sued a circular telling how to prevent 
blazes from static electricity, and also 
giving suggestions for the prevention 
of fires from matches or other for- 
eign material in cotton, from friction, 
from cotton hanging to ribs in the 
gin, or from other possible causes of 
less importance. 

So frequent were the mysterious 
gin fires in 1917—the losses in Texas 
alone that year being estimated at a 
million dollars—that rumors of alien 
enemy activity spread through the 
country and Uncle Sam sent several 
experts to Texas to determine the 
cause and the preventive. The ex- 
perts found that most of the fires 
were caused by sparks of static elec- 
tricity, but that it was easy enough to 
prevent the sparks from doing dam- 
age by the simple expedient of run- 
ning wires from the gin machinery to 
the ground. 

How to “ground” gin machinery is 
the chief thing that the experts have 
to tell in the new circular, “Cotton 
Gin Fires”, number 28, which may 
be obtained free by application to the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the depart- 
ment. Diagrams show the best ways 
of wiring. 

Benjamin Franklin said: ‘Learning is to 
the studious and riches to the careful.’’ Wise 
buying and intelligent saving will leave you 
money to invest in Thrift Stamps and W. 
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Your Car! Look it Over 
and You’ll Agree with Us! 


The Briscoe is peculiarly suited to driving where 
power and sturdiness are essential. 


In the South road conditions are not always ideal 
and the Briscoe—with its powerful motor and shock- 
absorbing full eliptic springs—makes all roads ideal. 
Mud, sand, hills—the dependable Briscoe has no ter- 
rors for any of these. The price is only $885 at the 
factory. 

Distributors wanted in a few open territories in the 
South. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, 


Jackson, 
Michigan 




















A CLUB FOR EVERYBODY! 


AND EVERY CLUB A BARGAIN 





CLUB No. 2 CLUB 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ........... $1.00 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year ........... 1.50 $2.25 
CLUB No. 5 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . .. 
Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year 


51.0081 95 


CLUB No. 6 clus 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ........... $1.00 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 1 year ............. 1.25 $1.75 
CLUB No. 7 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .. . . 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year | 


5108675 


CLUB No. 8 sii 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ........... $1.00( Price 
Tri-Weekly. Constitution, 1 year ........... 1.50 $2 90 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year 1.00 e 
CLUB No. 9 ose 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ........... $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year ............... 1.00 $1.50 


These offers are good for both new and renewal subscriptions to all 
publications. Use coupon below and send in order today, as we can- 
not guarantee these offers indefinitely. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $...........-.-+- , 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 








How to Build Sanitary Privies 
R: J. M.: For information on how to 


build sanitary privies and care for 
hem, write your State Board of 
Health at your State Capital, and also 
isk the United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., for a free 
copy of Public Health Bulletin No. 
08, “Health Almanac for 1919,” con- 
taining several excellent plans. 





Proper Width for Terraces 


M D. J.: You ask “About what is the 
proper width for Mangum ter- 
races?” New terraces should be built 
from 12 to 15 feet wide at the base, 
the gentler the slope the broader the 
base. A final width of from 16 to 20 
feet should be attained. The top of 
the terrace should be about 15 inches 
higher than the bottom of the channel 
above the terrace at first, increasing 
to 18 inches or more as the terrace is 
made broader. As arule terraces that 
are tended properly from year to year 





grow broader with age and eventually 
the field will assume the appearance 
of a succession of prominent waves, 


Wake Forest, N. C—H. M. Lynde, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Harvesting Clover and Vetch Seed 


. C. E.: 1. lf in attempting to save 
your vetch seed you wait until 
the plants are dead before harvesting 
then we fear that the loss of seed 
from shattering out will be so heavy 























FALL GILTS ON FARM OF PAUL 
all of which can be cultivated easily. 
This is the condition of the terraced 
fields on the old Mangum farm at 


ROBERTS, EASTMAN, GEORGIA. 
there will be comparatively few seed 


left in the pods. If you could cut the 
vetch and get it in just about the time 

























A good Road prolongs he life of everything 
that passes over it. It brings the farm and 
the market closer together— reducing costs to 
both producer and consumer. 


R OU 
DOING ALL YOU CAN TO BOOST GOOD 
ADS? 





know it’s true. 


Mohawk tires actually represent more value in mate- 
terials than any other tire you can buy. 


| We realize that’s a broad statement. 
on record with it—for the simple reason that we 











But we go 


Here’s the proof. Mohawk tires contain 


No Reclaimed, Shoddy Rubber 
No “Fillers” 


Only the very purest rubber on the market—the 
very highest grade produced, is used in Mohawks. 
And another point—many supposedly good tires today 
contain in their treads ‘‘numerous fillers’’ that cheapen 
quality, barytes, clay, glue, whiting, lead, rosin. 


You won’t find a single one of these ‘‘fillers” in 
Mohawk tires, for the reason that if we used them we 
would cut down the expense of and increase the profits 
from the Mohawk tires, but at the same time, we would 
cut down the mileage yield that Mohawk tire gives. 
That we will not do—for we believe you prefer to buy 
your tires on their mileage ability rather than on price. 


Add to pure material an extra ply of standard weight 


fabric—the fact that Mohawks are hand made by the 


treads. 


highest paid tire builders in the industry—and you will 
understand why once an automobile owner buys a 
Mohawk he will have no other make. 


Either cord or fabric tires—in ribbed and non-skid 
Hand made, extra ply, Ford size tires, also. 


Good Dealers Everywhere Handle Them 


“MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Branch: 58 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
ARKANSAS DISTRIBUTOR 


Megue Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the majority of the pods begin to yel- 
low good we believe you will be able 
to save quite a goodly number of them 
by using an ordinary threshing ma- 
chine. The great trouble with har- 
vesting vetch seed is their great ten- 
dency to shatter, and unless you are 
careful many of them will be lost, 

2. There is a home-made machine 
described in a circular we are sending, 
for saving crimson clover seed, but 
you cannot use this for saving vetch, 
because it strips off the clover and 
would not work with the vetch where 
the seed are scattered all along the 
plant. Any man fairly handy with a 
saw and hammer should be able to 
make one of these machines at home 
with no great expense. 





Inoculating for Clover 


S. R.: You do not state which 

clover you wish inoculation for, 
but we presume it is crimson clever 
and that the seed are in the hull or 
chaff. In inoculating for clovers, the 
plan we like best is to use soil from a 
field where the same clover has pre- 
viously been successfully grown. This 
soil seattered broadcast at the rate of 
500 to 1,000 pounds per acre at about 
the time the clover is planted will 
generally be very satisfactory. In 
case the soil cannot be had, you can 
get inoculating cultures from H. K. 
Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Nitra-Germ Co., Savannah, Ga. We 
also believe that the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnishes a limited amount 
of inoculating material free of cost. 





Improving a Stand of Alfalfa 


- C. L.: Probably your best plan to 
perfect your stand of alfalfa will 
be to harrow it this fall and then sow 
seed on the spots where the stand is 
bad and harrow or brush them in. If 
these spots are large enough to plow 
without injuring the alfalfa around 
them it would probably be well to 
plow the land, though you may find 
this impracticable. In putting in al- 
falfa next fall on land that was sub- 
soiled last fall and that will be in peas 
this year, we do not consider that any 
subsoiling will be necessary, and that 
a thorough plowing will be sufficient. 
In scattering nitrate of soda over 
alfalfa that has just been cut, we do 
not think you will do it any harm if 
you will pick a time when there is no 
moisture whatever on the _ leaves. 
When there is moisture on the fol- 
iage.the nitrate of soda is likely to 
burn plants. 





How to Plaut Soy Beans 


- L. R.: As a rule we do not favor 
sowing soy beans broadcast alone 

for hay, as this is a crop that does 
best with some cultivation. Some re- 
commend broadcasting them with 
peas, say a bushel of each. Probably 
the best plan will be to plant them in 
rows about three feet apart, using 
about two or three pecks per acre and 
giving two or three light cultivations. 





Growing Vetch 


. T. W.: The plant you send is wild 
-* vetch. It grows wild over a large 
part of.south Louisiana as well as 
throughout north Louisiana except on 
the highlands. It is an excellent plant 
and I think that its growth should be 
encouraged. I would suggest that you 
collect some of the seeds and scatter 
them over the areas where you find 
it grows. This vetch would make an 


} excellent hay, but the expense in col- 
Tlecting a sufficient amount of seed 


would be too great. 
I would suggest that you buy some 


|hairy vetch seed this fall and seed 


with oats on some of your uplands. 
If you would fertilize with a small 
amount of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate, say 100 pounds of each, be- 
fore seeding then sow one and a halt 


bushels of cats. to the acre together 
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with 10 pounds of hairy vetch you 
would have an excellent hay the fol- 
wing spring. Your seeding should 
> done by the first of October if you 
an possibly get the time to do it.— 
\. F. Kidder. 


agi Rid of Bermuda in Orchard 


: While you will have consid- 

ye le difficulty in getting rid of 
Bermuda in your Satsuma or- 
hard, we consider this by no means 





grass 


mpossible. We suggest that you 
plant this orchard thickly in velvet 
beans or cowpeas right away, culti- 


ating them carefully until they thor- 
ughly cover the ground, so as to kill 
out as much of the Bermuda grass as 
possible, and then when it becomes 
mpossible to cultivate them letting 
the vines run where they will, taking 
care only to see that the vines are 
not allowed to climb over the orange 
trees. We would also carefully dig 
up all the Bermuda immediately 


the bark of the standing trees and 
the infestation is complete. If possi- 
ble would confine 
winter months, that is from the mid- 


dle of November to the first of 
March. Even in such cuttings the | 
bark should be destroyed in order to 
kill the over-wintering larva, or 
young, of the beetle. In order to de- 
stroy the bark it is only necessary 


that the wood material from a sawing 


operation such as you propose be 


utilized as cordwood and burned for | 


fuel. 

Since you evidently 
the timber during’ the 
months and the delay in 
the above recommendations 
possibly inconvenience you, would 
suggest that the following precau- 
tionary measures be observed: 

1. Clear out sufficient of your tim- 
ber to provide the amount of lumber 
required in the building. 

2. Remove the logs from the cut- 


summer 
following 
would 





some of the most 
women and farm young people. 
sive Farmer reader is askd to contribute. 
the point. 
ferred, 
For the 


interesting and 


best letter received on each 
print. 
May 31. 


“Experiences 
Fruits.”"-—Mail 


in Marketing Surplus 
letters by June 7. 


monstration Work, Farmers’ Institutes, 


Courses, Agricultural Excursions.) 


“Making Good Bread.” (Hot Bread, I 


May 27. 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: 
Me.”"—We offer 


your letter amy time and get a prize 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
To these 


No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 


subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences in Keeping Hired Labor Efficient 
Eges, 


“What Agencies Have Most Increased My Agricultural Knowledge.’”’—( Discuss De- 
Pr 

Mail letters by June 14, 

SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

“My Happiest Vacation.”—Mail letters by May 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


sight Bread, Corn Bread.)—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Some Thing (or Things) That Have Helped 
a $1 prize for each acceptable 
if we can print it. 


important problems of our farmers, farm 
“Experience Meetings’’ every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


rates for every other. letter we 


and Satisfied.”—Mail letters by 


Poultry, Meats, Vegetables and 


armers’ Books, Bulletins, Agriculture] Short 


30. 


Mail 


letter received on this subject. 











around the trees where the vines do 
not run. Two or three years of such 
treatment as this should put the Ber- 
muda out of business. 





Soy Beans for Hay 


S. J.: On ordinary thin sandy up- 
probably cowpeas will be 
beans as a hay crop. 


3 lands, 


superior to soy 


On stiffer and heavier lands, we are 
inclined to believe that soy beans 
will be more satisfactory. The Mam- 
moth Yellow is the variety most 
widely used in the South, and we be- 
lieve you will get good results by 


planting it. 





Where to Get Information on Bees 
. fs. 


honey, you will do well to consult 

your state department of agriculture 

and experiment station, and also 
rite the United States Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 

copies of the following free Farmers’ 
sulletins: 

442—Treatment of Bee Diseases. 
447—-Bees. 

503—Comb Honey. 

%1—Transferring Bees to Modeca 

Hives. 
975—The Control of European Foul- 
brood. 


For information on bees and 
4 


1012—Preparation of Bees for Out- 
door Wintering. 


1014—Wintering Bees in Cellars. 





Rules to Observe When Pines Must 
Be Cut in Summer 


ISS C. M.: Summer cutting of pine 

timber offers very favorable con- 
ditions for the entrance of pine bark 
beetles in the remaining standing 
timber. This is particularly true of 
séctions where the beetles are preva- 
‘ent. The felled trees, the laps from 


the cutting, and the dying foliage of 
down trees attract the adult beetles 
Their eggs are laid in 


to the area. 





ting area and have the sawing done 
at some distance from the timber 
tract. 


3. Do not pile the new lumber in | 
close proximity to the standing tim- | 


ber. 

4. Burn the bark edgings from the 
trimmed lumber as well as the slabs 
which have bark adhering to them. 

5. On the cutting area remove and 
burn all material on which there may 
be bark. 

The latter two rules will remove 
such material as is sought for by the 
adult beetles in which to lay their 
On the cutting area a good 
practice is to pile the tops, left after 
the logging, on the stumps and then 


eggs. 





burn the pile—H. B. Krausz, Farm 
Forestry Specialist. 
Growing Soy Beans 


H at any time from the middle of 
April to the first of July. These beans 
generally do best when planted in 
drills and cultivated, rather than 
broadcasted. Two to three pecks per 
acre is the usual recommendation. 





Making a Clover Seed Stripper 


the cutting to the | 


desire to cut | 


M. G.: Soy beans may be planted | 
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A Wise Investment 


| Acad time Biddie cackles you are three 
cents ahead. Invest that three cents in 
kerosene with which to operate a 1%-H. P. 
International kerosene engine and you have 
the power of 12 men under your direction 
for an hour—all for the price of an egg. To 
get useful power at a reasonable cost buy an 


International Kerosene Engine 

This sturdy, dependable engine will pay for 
itself over again during a year. Let it pump 
water, saw wood, run the sheller, washing 
machine, feed cutter, in fact do all the odd 
chores about the farm. Its shoulders are 
| stronger and broader than yours and it does 
not get tired. 

All three sizes of International kerosene en- 
gines, 1%, 3 and 6-H. P., operate successfully 
and economically on kerosene (coal oil) or 
gasoline. This means that the engine is 
properly designed, that the mixer, ignition 
system, oiling system, air and gas system are 
all made right. 

See an International dealer. There is one 
located near you, or write the address below 
and get full-information. 


International Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 
} Chicago US A 
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GPECIAL adjusting device 
keeps cutting edge in uniform 
contact. Always cuts cleanly and uni- 
formly so that ensilage packs firmly—no 

air spacestocause spoilage. Easily adjusted 

for three cutting lengths. Safety flange and 





reversing lever prevent accidents and protect 
_mechanism. 


The 


WELL 
, AUTOMATIC SILO FILLER 


is strong, efficient, durable. Light running, 
big capacity. Four sizes. Sells under strong 
guarantee. Fifty years’ experience back of 
the ROWELL line. Write for Catalog. 


The I. 
Dept. 600 
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MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 





. H. W.: In making the clover seed 
stripper, in making the space be- | 
tween the fingers, this should be wide | 
enough to admit the stem of the 
clover but not so wide as to allow 
the heads of the clover to slip 
through. Probably about one-eighth 


inch will be about right. There is a 
sort of box or hopper to hold the 
seed after they are stripped off, 
though it may be necessary to rake | 
the seed backward as they are strip; | 
ped. The ends of the fingers should 
be somewhat beveled or sharpened so 
as to guide the clover stems back- 
ward into the openings between the 
fingers. The only precautions to be 
taken as to storage will be to keep | 
the seed dry. 


50 Years Experience 


Prof. 


Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, “aid with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


Massey has put the experience 


Universally ad 

paiprmade 7, O) peare seweenee Ee Care Beat, opent shy | | gained by over fifty years practical exper- 
is do oy fine work as ever and thials 10s 10th pease, ® lence in readable form for the benefit of 
| FRE today for me ond edérenp Progressive Farmer readers in his won- 

formation on Hey’ sg, Ry ne derful Garden Book. 
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special al Gast of 
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baling season. 


Anneke, HAY PRESS 
Gox 2\ » Kansas City, 5 eel 


We charge you only the exact cost to 
us for the printing and mailing. . Of 
course we had to have them printed in 
very large quantities to get the cost down 
to 25e and 25c is all we charge for a pa- 
per bound copy of Prof. Massey’s Garden 
Book in connection with a new or re- 
newal subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. We do not sell this book except 
in connection with a subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, 








American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Add 25¢ to your subscription remit- 
tance and have the benefit of all Prof. 
Massey's years of gardening experience. 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed 
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PREPARING STUBBLE LANDS 
FOR OTHER CROPS 


Use the Disk Early to Keep the Stub- 
ble Land From Getting Hard and 
Then Plow and Harrow as Soon as 
Possible 


Tie world crying for more 


feed and food, and we owe it to 
triotic to 


ourselves as a personal and pa- 
duty make our Southern 

fields produce their maximum. 
cannot do this an- 





1s 


We 


less we plant our 
stubble lands in 
other crops as 
soon as_ possible 
after the = small 
grain is cut. Ina 
large part of our 
territory, soy 


beans, peanuts and 
cowpeas are the 
crops which could 
follow oats and wheat, and thorough 
preparation of the land is desirable. 





MR. LATHAM 


Perhaps the one reason most fre- 
quently advanced for failure to plant 
the oat and wheat land in other crops 
is the difficulty in preparing the land. 
There is need for good management 
at this time, for the difficulty is no 
small one. The corn and cotton crops 
are usually demanding, the attention 


of the farmer at this time, and while 
the seeming scarcity of men could be 
overcome by the use of better imple- 
ments, the additional horsepower 
still lacking Moreover, 
oats and wheat are cut the land soon 
becomes too hard to put in good con- 
dition for planting these catch crops. 
All these difficulties are real and seri- 
ous ones, but the advantages of keep- 
ing the land growing a crop all the 
time are too great to justify a failure 
to overcome these difficulties. Busi- 
ness farming methods dictate that we 
cannot afford to throw away this tre- 
mendous advantage which our long 
growing season provides, and the ob- 
stacles in the way of two crops this 
year must be overcome, however 
great they may seem. They can be 
profitably overcome with good man- 
agement, for farmers have sufficiently 
demonstrated this in a number of in- 
stances, and found it not impractica- 
ble to do so. 


We know that these lands should 
be prepared and planted as soon af- 
ter the oats and wheat are cut as 
possible. This is important because 
the sooner the catch crops are plant- 
ed the better for them and sooner the 
land is prepared the more easily it 
can be done. If these crops could be 
removed as soon as cut the difficulty 


18 


when the 


would be largely overcome, but they 
must be shocked and left to dry for 
some time, and this is the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of prompt and easy 
preparation of the stubble-lands 

{In dry weather the oats and wheat 
can be removed from the land in a 
few days, but this short time may be 
sufficient for the land to become very 
hard. In wet weather the grain may 
need to be left in shock a longer time 
and thus interfere with the prepara- 
tion of the land. 

The disk is the implement which 
should be largely used to overcome 
the difficulty in dry weather. The 
grain should be shocked in straight 
rows so as to be as little in the way 
as possible, and the disk harrow fol- 
low the binder as closely as practica- 
ble. On land that was well broken 
last fall and that is now in good me- 
chanical condition, the disking may 
put the land in very good shape for 
planting. This is most likely to be 
true with the lighter land, but on 
heavy land that bakes easily in dry 
weather after the grain crops are cut, 
the land will likely not be put in ex- 
cellent condition with the disk har- 
row alone, but it will be found that 
it is the best implement with which 
to follow the binder. Any tand, in 
fact, that so dry and hard that 
when plowed it is likely to break up 


is 












Rigid Inspection 
Insures Dependability 











FTER all the severe 

tests, such as those 
that show Champion 
spark plugs to be 100% 
leak-proof and 100% in 
durability— 

Then comes the rigid 
final inspection! 

Long trained experts go 
over the plugs to make 
sure that every detail is 
right, and that there are 
no imperfections. 

This care.and thorough- 
ness, coupled with our 
No. 3450 Champion Insu- 
lator and our patented 
asbestos gasket construc- 





tion, are responsible for 
the better performance of 
Champion spark plugs, 
and their greater resisting 
power to temperature 
changes and toshock and 
vibration. 


Look for the name 
“Champion” on the Insu- 
lator and the world trade- 
mark on the box. This is 
your safe way to avoid 
substitutes. 


There is a Champion 
Spark Plug for every type 
of motor car, motor truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and 
stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Chempion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Canada 


Dependable 
Spar] 5 Plugs 


ON 















Champion X 


For Ford Cars 
A19, Price 90c 
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cloddy should be thoroughly disked 
and cross-disked before breaking with 
the turning plow. There are two very 
important reasons for this: First, the 
disking will produce a surface mulch 
which prevents the loss of water from 
the soil through evaporation, which 
is large just after removing a crop of 
small grain. The moisture cannot ¢s- 
cape through the loose dry soil on top 
and in its upward movement which is 
always taking place in such conditio1 
it is stopped where it will keep the 
soil in better condition for breaking 
and getting the soil ready to be plant- 
ed. The second reason for disking is 
that the marking of the soil by the 
disk has the effect of the glass cutter 
in aiding the straight breaking of 
glass. The soil will break along these 
marks, and if they are close together 
the clods will be smaller and the land 
will plow easier. In dry weather this 
disking must not be delayed after 
cutting the grain crops. Without it 
it is impossible to have good prepara- 
tion of the oat and wheat land for the 
seeding of the second or, catch crop 
Again, when the land is broken 
there should be no delay in using the 
disk and smoothing harrows, and the 
roller if necessary to pulverize the 
clods. Land that breaks up in clods 
may usually be well pulverized if it is 
disked or harrowed immediately after 
being plowed, but if these clods are 
| allowed to dry even for a few hours 
on a hot, dry day it may be impracti- 
| cable to pulverize them until heavy 
| rains come. 


| Under the present existing condi 
| tions, it certainly will pay to keep the 
| land growing crops all the time, and 
the proper preparation of the land 
for the crops to follow oats and wheat 
must be done. We should take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by 
our long growing period and mild cli- 
mate to grow these many needed 
crops. A. M. LATHAM 
Stamford, Texas. 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
Making Money With Flowers 


| LIVED in a college town one year 

and this is the way I made my pin 
|; money: I bought a variety of choice 
| pansy seeds,‘ black, white, yellow, 
| Royal purple, Spotted, Ruffled, and 
pastel shades. Sowed them in Feb- 
ruary in a home-made hot-bed. I 
spaded out a place three feet wide 

















and. six feet long, boxed it in with 
some old scantlings, filled it with a 


mixture of well-rotted stable manure 
and leaf mold, very rich and black. I 


| made little drills with an old broom 
| handle, three inches apart, across the 


| bed, 





then planted two seed three 
inches apart in the drills. I sprink- 
led the pansy bed every evening and 
got a fine stand. Kept a frame of old 
over it until warm weather, 
stretched a cover of chicken 
wire over it 


sacks 


then 


They bloomed beautifully. I gath- 
ered every that opened every 
morning, made them into button-hole 
bouquets—three pansies and_ three 
geranium leaves, or violet leaves for 
the back-ground. These little bou- 
quets I arranged in a flat wire basket 
lined with wet moss or leaves, and 
sent them to a drug store, where they 
were kept in sight on the cigar coun- 
ter. The college boys bought them 
to wear or to send to the girls. The 
price was 5 cents. I averaged a dol- 
lar a day all that summer from my 
pansy bed. The seed cost one dollar. 
They sell well in any city. I think 
that to pay a,boy or girl to sell them 
would be even better than having 
them on sale at a store, where some 
bouquets are leit over and wither 


one 


Pansies are so beautiful that it is 4 
delight to see them. And it is no 
trouble to raise them. Try this plan 
for making money. Even if you do 
not gain yeu cannot they 
are od for the soul 


lose, for 


“SINCERE.” 
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Walls of Stone for Less 


Than Laths and Plaster 


Don't put up ordinary wooden laths and 
piaster—that cracks and falls—that are as 
inflammable as kindling wood—but put up 
walls of stone. You can put up walls of Her- 


Rox 








cu Plaster Board—made of Gypsum 
(calcined)—at one-third the cost of laths and 
plaster—put them up in e-third the ti 
n uu have a fire-proof wall—that out- 
> building—proof za t und, ver 
ills that will keep y r he e wa! 








SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
Sizes to Suit Your Requirements 


32x36 iInChES..ccccscccssssess 24c per sheet 
2X72 inches. .ceccscocesses 65c per sheet 
32X108 inches. ...ccecccsess 96c per sheet 
Hercules Plaster Board is guaranteed not to 
warp, shrink or crack. Can be applied at any 
season Without the inconveniences of plaster- 
ing. Easily nailed to studs, and ready for 
plaster, paint or paper or artistic panel ef- 
fects at little cost Recommended by Archi- 
tects, Contractors and Home-owners 
Write today for booklet giving full informa- 


tion and sample. Learn how to have walls of 

etone and save money by using ‘‘Hercules.” 
HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., 

Box 371-B Hampton, Va. 









































“Watch Us Grow” 





Our cash payments for cream 
have brought us nearly 100 new 
patrons in the last thirty days. 
Ship us a can of cream, get your 
check by return mail, and tell 
your neighbors about our cash 
service, 


CATAWBA CREAMERY CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer 
. f toughest weather resister 

known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolis of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
> Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
ZA 1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Pfy $2 
Order now from this advertisement to get benetit 
of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slate 
surfaced shingles (red and green) are becoming more 
popular every day Write for prices Cireular and 


samples free 
821 East Cary St. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., RICHMOND, VA 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in South. 


, WASHING MACHINE 


The scarcity of help makes a 

ashing Machine a greater 
necessity than ever. Every 
home must have one. Spot- 
less Washers have improved 
features for washing clothes 
snowy white ,with half the 
labor and in half time; will 
not injure finest fabrics; @ 
boy or girl can operate it. 
Free catalog of the ‘‘South’s 
Mail Order House” gives low- 
est prices on different models. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 


jn the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 


The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Vs. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


—POTATO PLANTS FREE! — 


Yew minutes work will get your plants free, with our 
club offer Send your name; we will explain proposi- 
tion. We are booking order for Porto Rico and Norton 
Yams at $2 per 1,000 by express; $2.50 per 1,000 by 
Parcel post Plants ready April Ist. We mail you 
receipt for your money Offer only holds good till 
April lst. Plants shipped from Hatley, Ga. and 
Alachua, Fla 
CARLISLE SEED & PLANT FARMS, 


Flowery Branch, 


Massey’s Garden Book Tells 
What to plant in the garden 
each month 
Our advertisers are guaranteed, 








































Georgia. 




















MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRO- 
DUCERS’ PRICES 


Markets for the 
Extension 


Issued by the Division of 
North Carolina Agricultural 
Service, W. R. Camp, Chief. 





IRISH POTATO CROP AND PROSPECTS 














N drosp Carolina potato gr« ers had 2 
H prospe ) ore than usual yield 
4 the f on h ht of Aj 2 

t reduced tl 

’ Pet ‘ 1 I 

tior I 

( th I ern § 

Shify I € will be de 

ere f nd ( 

nts i begin a Jur 1 at ‘ i 
( 1 Corner, June 15 at Mt, Oli\ June 10 
i beth City, North Car na, and June 
i wrfolk and Cay Charl Virginia | 

rl acreage on the Eastern Shore is slight- | 
ly larger this year than last, belng 51,000 | 
acres this year compared to 50,000 acres last } 
year and about the same at Aurora, but con- 
siderably less in North Carofina as a whole 


From North Carolina north later plantings 


have been made which have slightly in- 
creased the crop beyond the amounts which 
were first reported. However, With a short 
crop in Florida and Texas, the prospects 


for good prices are excellent, 


Some contracts were made on the Eastern 
Shore rly at $4.50. Later offers have 
risen to $5 for July delivery. North Carolina 
growers have been offered $5.50, and accord- 
ing to one report as high as $7.75 per barrel 





for No. 1 for June delivery with few accep- 
tances, 
The astern Carolina Produce Exchange 


Carolina Produce Ex- 
change (Elizabeth City) have both adopted 
the official potato grades. All growers in 
North Carolina are now required by law to 
grade according to these grades, Growers 


(Aurora) and the 


do not have to grade potatoes, but if they 
all will do it, it should save them a half 
million dollars on this year’s crop over the 


old methods of every one grading according 
to different standards, or not at Copies 
of new grades, which are those recommend- 
ed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, together with tentative regulations 
for marketing and branding may be obtained 
upon application. 


COTTON PRICES 


advanced about $20 

during the month of April, while 
only advanced about $10. Under the Mew 
contract there seems to be a tendency for 
cotton and contracts to work together. Mills 
bought more freely during the month, but 
the demand has by no means been keen. 
Mill stocks were further depleted to the ex- 
tent of 374,000 bales during March, American 
mills having purchased only 59,000 of the 
433,000 bales that they consumed during the 
month. The goods trade is becoming active 
and it seems probable that mills will begin 
to purchase freely at once. Exports continue 
to grow but improvement is gradual and it 
will probably be some time before they exert 
any pronounced effect upon prices, 

Cotton producers have convinced the world 
of the 


all, 


per bale 


lg INTRACTS 
spots 


that they are capable controlling 
price by withholding cotton from the mar- 
ket, but all of the moral effect will be lost 


unless acreage be greatly curtailed. 
PEANUTS RISING IN PRICE 

EANUTS have risen about a cent a pound 

since the slump after the removal of the 


embargo, the prices during April to the 
farmers being four one-half to six and to 
the trade 8% for fancies and 10% for jum- 
bos. 


The opinion seems to be well founded that 


it has been up to the cleaners to develop a 
retail grocery trade to take the place of the 
street peanut venders whom war largely re- 


moved from business. This could and should 
be accomplished through the cleaners uniting 
on an advertising campaign and through 
their putting up a suitable form of package 
meet the needs of grocers. This would 
forced a reasonable 
increased demand 
1 raise in price to producer. 
growers are holding meetings in 
clina to consider plans for putting up clean- 
ers, 


A meeting of the Virginia-Carolina 


to 
have 
greatly and made 
£ Meanwhile 





Peanut 


Growers’ Association was held at Suffolk, 
Saturady, May 17, to perfect plans to im- 
prove conditions from the growers’ point of 


view, 


HOG PRICES ADVANCE; BEEF PRICES 
DECLINE 

EGARDLESS of the fact that hog receipts 

at packing centers for the year have been 
heavier than during any corresponding per- 
iod in history, the advance in prices started 
in March continued through April with the 
exception of the last few days of the month, 
when prices showed some indication of 
growing weaker. On most markets new high 
record prices were established. On the Rich- 
mond market medium and heavy hogs 
reached 21 cents, with lights at 20-20%c, 
subject to 2 cents off if soft, 3 cents off if 
Baltimore market, best hogs, 


oily. On the 
mediums and heavies, advanced from $20.50 


the forepart of the month to $21.35 latter 
part of month. Soft and oily hogs $15.50 to | } 
$16. Several carloads of North Carolina 
hogs were on the Richmond market, both 
coiperative and individual shipments. Re- 
ports received from 29 markets in North 
Carolina indicate that the average price paid 
for dressed hogs during the month was 21 


cents, equivalent to 15 cents live weight.. 


Beef Cattle markets for the month opened 
about steady compared with early March 
the second week a slump in 


as 


prices. During 

prices occurred however, and the month 
closed with prices fully 1 cent lower than 
earlier in the month, and the month's aver- 
age range of prices was somewhat under 
March figures. Average range of prices on 
the Baltimore market for the month, choice 
heavy butcher steers, $16.10 to $16.75, good 
butcher steers $14.55 to $15.60, 


butcher steers, $13-$14.25. 

Top spring lambs on the Baltimore mar- 
ket were quoted at 20 to 21 cents last of the 
month, light lambs 15 to 18 cents. Receipts 
light. 





price to consumer, | 
possible | 


North Car- | 





medium 
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The Roof That Lasts for Ages 


The roof that outlasts other roofs, that gives 
a lifetime of service and always looks good, is 
made of high grade red cedar shingles. . 


TITEHOLD SHINGLES 


Made of finest Pacific Coast red cedar and from 
the best of the heart of sclected trees, are smooth, 
straight-grained, free from knots and sap. 


if your dealer can't supply Titehold selects, 
write us. Ask for free shingle booklet, 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, S. C, 
Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing and all building materials. 
FOR. YOUR 


BEITER PRICES peanuts 


Good profits are always sure for clean, whole peanuts If marketed right. 


An improved ‘*‘Hustler Picker’? is indispensable in the proper and p Z 
picking and marketing of your crop. It delivers firm, eabosinen sete oy bye 
crew and teams can feed it, doing the work of dozens of hands at less expense. 

The separator, attached to every 1919 Hustler, absolutely divides the nuts 
from the trash and roots, giving a grade of nuts which bring top prices. Makes hay 
that equals alfalfa, and gives nuts for seed as fine as hand-picked. : 

“The Hustler’’ is easy and economical to operate. Requires only 6 H. P. to 
work satisfactorily, and picks all grades of nuts. _ Pays for itself in one season. 

Write to-day for free booklet on “How to Get Better Prices for Your Peanuts." 
Ask for prices and the name of your nearest dealer, who will de 
be glad to demonstrate this machine for you. 
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SALEM IRON WORKS Wy 
100 Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Manufacturers of the famous “Hustler 


Saw Mills”. Known everywhere fer 
Satisfactory work. 





STAR POWER HAY PRESS 


A Combination of Power—Economy—Capacity— 
Simplicity 

Equipped with or without 4 Horse Power 
Size 14x18—Capacity 25 to 30 Tons a Day. 
Built of the best grades of steel and iron and by 
skilled mechanics; also constructed on a principle that 
gives the best service obtainable at a minimum 
Has duration that puts it in a class all to itself when 
it comes to long life. 
LARGE, ATTRACTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LAR JUST OFF THE PRESS—WRITE FOR YOURS 
STAR PEA HULLER COMPANY 

Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S, A. 


Engine— 


cost 








Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 

YOU upon payment ef$10. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 

31 considering the buggy sold, aud guarantee for 
all time aarinst defects. Our bu He sre 


STRONG an eel 
| RUNNINGthe. FINISH _— Pan 
nl)» They are Vine a a> 

~ te =a Td 
and eres KSA <a \y 


BEAUTIFUL. 
BEST FOR THE SOUTH 
58 Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 


AY 
ASIN 
7 
Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY co., 


7 
Be 








FOR HOME CANNING 


VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction Top 
Syrup Cans and Pails. All Sizes. Write to-day for Price List. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box152 Buchanan, Va. 
















A THRESHING MACHINE WILL PAY 


There’s d money in threshing for market, neighbors and 
your aon woods with a Golden Harvest Thresher. Threshes all 
kinds of small grain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, ete. With few 
simple attachments will do all your threshing, Sizes: 22, 26 and 30 


ceey inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bushels wheat per hour, Shipped quick—lit- 
ae tle freight. Special free Power catalog gives you rock-bottom prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House,’’ Richmond, Va. 


Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Adjusting the Harness to Avoid 
Shoulder Troubles 


ERHAPS the greatest 

horses being laid out 
heavy work period in summer are 
sore necks, collar boils and galled 
shoulders. If the hames and collar 
fit the horse and are properly adjust- 
ed, there will be little trouble in this 
connection, The collar is the most 
important part of the harness, and 
one with a broad face is always pre- 
ferable. It should fit snugly, and al- 
most tight when new. The same col- 
lar should be used on a horse from 
day to day. The swapping around of 
collars is a serious evil practiced by 
some farmers, and is to the: horse 
much like what swapping shoes is to 
the man. 

Collar boils are often caused by im- 
proper adjustment of the fastenings 
of the trace on the hames. Every 
hame should have several places for 
adjustment, and the _ regulations 
should be made to conform to the 


causes of 
during the 


slope of the shoulders of the individ- 
ual animal. 


The adjustment of the backband 
will to some extent correct any weak- 
ness in the shoulder formation he 
backband can be made not only to 
carry a part of the weight, thereby 
adjusting the depth of the plow, but 
it can be made to adjust the draft to 
fit the shoulder of the horse The 
adjustment can be made either by 
shortening the backband or moving 
it further back on the horse, or vice 
versa. The length of the trace should 
be sufficient to prevent the single- 
tree from coming in contact with the 
animal’s legs and still have no surplus 
length. A. M. LATHAM. 

Stamford, Texas. 





Hogs on Broad Acre Ranch, Terra 
Ceia, N. C. 


HIS ranch, where the raising of 
Duroc-Jerseys on an_ extensive 
scale is carried on as a specialty is 


one of the notable new developments 
in Eastern North Carolina. Under 
the plans here followed, all opera- 
tions are standardized and carried on 


according to a fixed schedule, with 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


oats is available and in the fall so 
beans and rape. 

After weaning, the pigs are trans 
ferred in numbers to suit to 80-aci 
growing and fattening units, eac 

















HOGS ON SOY BEANS IN JULY, BROAD ACRE FARM, TERRA CEIA, N. C. 


two breeding and farrowing seasons 
a year. Sows farrow in individual 
half-acre lots, where they are kept 
until the pigs are weaned and where 
in the spring, winter rye, wheat or 








The cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes to De Laval users 


There was never greater need than right now for the best 
separator, skimming cleanest, having greatest capacity, 
turning easiest, requiring least care, and producing the 


most perfect product. 
has no equal. 
be demonstrated to you. 


In all these respects the De Laval 
Take nothing for granted, simply let it 
See the local De Laval agent 


or address the nearest general office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








unit being operated in accordance 
with the same general plan. One-half 
of each unit is divided into five smal! 
fields, in which three forage crops a 
year, or winter oats, wheat or rye 
and rape, followed by corn and soy 
beans, are grown and hogged off. The 
other half is planted to corn or corn 
and soy beans in alternate rows, to 
be hogged off or gathered as the 
needs suggest. Grain, rape, crimson 
clover and vetch, fall-sowed in the 
corn, furnish winter pasture, supple- 
mented by such corn as is left un- 
gathered. 

All crops are hégged off, except a 
limited amount of corn and soy beans 
fed as concentrates to animals on 
spring and summer forage. 





Bull Associations Prosper 


” BULL association would be a pay 
ing enterprise for our county, but 

the farmers here simply won't pull 

together on any proposition.” 

This is the usual answer a repre- 
sentative from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture gets when 
he goes into a new community and 
asks the individual farmers about the 
feasibility of organizing a bull asso- 
ciation. But 55 bull associations have 
been organized in 21 states and 
are successfully operating. A special! 
ist from the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of Agri 
culture recently returned from a two 
months’ trip in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. In those states he as- 
sisted in the initial steps for the or- 
ganization of 14 more bull associa- 
tions. 

The first bull association was or- 
ganized in Michigan in 1908. Since 
then 20 other states have taken up 
this work. Not a single farmer has 
ever lost a dollar by belonging. Bet- 
ter bulls are obtained for less money. 
Better dairy offspring results. More 
milk is produced for the same money 
The investment for the individual 
farmer is small and the returns are 
sure.—United States Department of 
Agriculture. 





Virginia Hog Cholera Serum 
Cheaper 


WE ARE glad to be able to reduce 

the price of the serum for the pro- 
tection of hogs against cholera. For 
the present the serum will be furnish- 
ed for $1.40 per 100 c. c. All ship 
ments will be made by Parcel Post 
C. O. D. unless remittance accompan- 
ies the order. Orders will be filled 
and mailed promptly on the day the; 
are received. Don’t neglect your 
hogs. Protect them against the ine- 
vitable loss from cholera should an 
out-break occur in your herd. It is a 
cheap form of insurance and abso- 
lute protection if administered 1 
time and properly given—G. W. 
Koiner, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Richmond. 
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Orchard and Garden Notes—What 

Great Hog Protits to Do This Weeek and Next 

INR ot HAVE you a good supply of carrots, 


parsnips and salsify growing? lf 
‘ bles now, because there is plenty time 
~ | for them to produce a good root crop 


not, go ahead and plant these vegcta- 
l H i M k between now and winter, and it is 
7 Hustles nn eee ae oni 











during the winter hese 


Gute your tooding ccste, Bavebie er of course most largely 








pigs, fatter hogs. Get them ready for 
market in far less time. You can +) et Don’t let any of the okra mature 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is th r ) ’ : : 
surest farm money maker known. a on the stalk, even though some of the 
We will shi -ars sho. cone ] eat- 
Guaranteed Trial Offer gen gallone, B.ys2 spears should becoine too old for eat 
barrel, or a barrel. Take 30 days—feed half to your ing purposes. Don’t allow them ‘to 
hogs and poultry. pied eanikatcnsiellad ects rn | . Z wd 
the unused part and we will re fun d every cent you § | remain on the stalk, but cut them off 
paid us ~no charge for the half you used. ven if they have to be thrown away 
Milk line has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk even 1 hey have t € ( away, 
0 to which essential fate and acids ere because as sure as they are allowed 
added, Milkoline comes in condensed form. Will : ‘ 
keep indefinitely in any climate, Will not mould, to ripen on the stalk it will have a 
souf Or rot. Flies will not come near it, vin : » the ols er 
2c a Gallon For feeding mixone part Milkoline tendency to cause the plant to quit 
with 60 parte water or swill and beartng just that much sooner 
foo Pag Fane Toy ee = It helps keep hogs > — 4 
ealthy, their appetites keen and makes more pork per t ss - a : : 4 a 
bushel of rain, ‘Stop buyin buttermills of encerts in Now is a good time to put in a se- 
quality, se Ikol ne an you wil ways be sure r P . ma ¢ e : srder 
of unifirm acidity, and eb a cost of Zea gallon or lcs cond planting of beets in of der to 
1 as directed, Many users say Milkoline ave . 7 “ris 26 - late 
saves them one-third on feed bills because it makes have some fresh ¢ e Pp = of tor sate 
their hogs and poultry assimilate all their feed. summer and early fall. Put in a row 


1400% Profit Ru eal see wy ten pompearenly ro or two, as they will come in mighty | ¢¢ 
worth of pork from $30 worth of Milkoline in a sixty ‘ . as . P as ¢ ae t 
day feed. "Hemade.an actual test of thie fot of hoes handy and at _& season oO! the year eats an ies 
fe compartons with encther bunch ;e yl Oe: when many of the other vegetables | 
n C a 10) a 4 
we legally guarantee paliketine i» be satisfactory or are more or les scarce. f t 
gefund Bo eit (you are the judge) andrefer you a Sap es . are in er ec con- 
toS.¥ Rant kot Ag yt Plant some corn-field beans about | 


nn & C Bie te just ee good . 
Poultry setor togse in the young corn. Planted about ition.” 
Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad this time, they will give an abundance 
Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, ? a : 
*‘Husties Heavy Hogs to Market." of snap beans for late summer and 





Mr. Sam Cargo, of Birmingham, Ala., cost you less to produce, and will be 


sh a at Creamery $1. SO per gal... «+--s+00e- GT. 60 a . aan ° ws . . 
1.26 per gal 12-80 | early fall. who uses an Empire Milking Machine cleaner, if you use an Empire. 
. | t : : : ba 4 , : : 
32.00 | Now is the time to plant some col-|on his herd, states: “I never had so The empire has established itself as 


lards, or there is still time to sow the 


0 for kone or t arrels. | Prices F. 
50 Creamery Bt seed in a bed and produce plants to 
THE MILKOLIME MFG. CO. wiitese" - me. halite : 


set out later on. Certainly all of our 
ee DISTRIBUTORS — home gardens in the Piedmont sec- 





much sleep since I have been in the the recognized standard among milk- 
dairy business. Where it used to take ing machines. Dairymen, who have 
three to do our milking I can do it made a thorough investigation of 
: : , tie aad tea with two, and have done the milking milking machines before buying have 
sg _— - been peg are : ago | alone several times. I am getting as pinned their faith on E mpire—and thi the 
McCord Bros., 65 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. succeeds in most ot the sections 11 | much, if not more, milk than I did by 
ey ong tg | the lower part wes the South. crow 't | hand milking, and my cows’ teats are 
A. D. Davis Packing Co., Mobile, ‘Ale isis | and —- it very — the same in perfect condition.” 
‘rdon Carter Co uisville, K | ay as Jas a Ce sage. : : H 

ot hai ot eg igs a | ws = . | a . ra atte he a ct — You, too, can be rid of the drudgery Decide eow to put need dairying on 
; ere: ee “er be Rec'd si , | of hand milking and have more time @? More profitable basis. Our Catalog 
| planti not be at all amjss. A second No. 36 contains information that t_you 


American Feed Milling Co., Asheville, N. C 
Marshall & Summers, Columbia, 8S. € 


Empire has lived up to its good repu- 


tation in every instance. 








C. W. Zaring & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
; for other work. Better still, the Em- 
planting could very .well be made | ‘Of Cther wo Better still, the Em 
where the radishes, lettuce and other | P!T¢ will enable you to handle a larger need. Write for it today, or see our 
Ss dabgtoaies, : ard wi ass lz 4 ilk wi Bg sale 
early maturing vegetables have been herd with less labor. Your milk will local dealer. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 








FARM LANDS 


We do not ome our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- - 
chaser should see land before buying. No man Is removed. 













permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless . 

he shows us satisfactory references as to his hon- Set a few second crop tomatoes r 

esty and business responsibility. The purchase of yy. Phew quill c a juring late Also Manufacturers of Empire Cream Chicago, Ill.; Denver, Col.; Atlanta, Ga, 
land is very important and Ro mar should attempt now. ley will come in during ety Separators and Gasoline Engines ie Montreal and Toronto, Canada 

to buy ANY LAND UNTIL HE HAS PERSON- | | or ¢ E r fz rhe > early | { 

ALLY INVESTIGATED THE LAND ond HAD || summer and early fall when the earl 

TITLES THOROUGHLY EXAMINED BY COM- set tothatoes have about ceased to 


PETENT ATTORNEY. 





produce. If you haven’t any tomato 
plants and can get hold of some suck- 
" ers that are from three to five inches 
Now is the Time to long, just set them out as though they 


BUY AFARM were plants and they will do all right, 


a in fact just as well as plants. 
in the Good Old U. S. A. There is still plenty time to set 


Although the war is over, the demand for food out egg-plants and pepper plants. 


continues. The business of producing things ore ° . Yon? ” 
to eat, therefore, gives promise of paying sat- There is no use to put these out very ’ ROWES NEW IDEA 
isfactory dividends. early any way, as they are not going (VALVELES'S ) 

e U. 8. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION ; " ; oem: (ele OILER 


Th “4 
offers the coJperation of its HOMESEEKERS’ to grow much until the weather gets 


BUREAU to those who wish to engage in quite hot j 

farming, siock raising, dairying, poultry rais- 1 - 

ing, fruit growing and kindred pursuits. Free Keep right after the bug on the Ir- ot ee Yla 
5 ¢ . > 


information will be furnished about farm op- 





















portunities in any State, on request. ish potato, egg-plant, tomatoes, etc., ALVIN ‘J. ROWE—Prés. 

pouvtite today. Gly ome the name of the State and don't let them get ahead of you. 

pee te ce eee tee =|) little poison in the form of arsens | [SEND NO MONEY FH Euenian the Gil 
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'ARMERS generally, we believe, are too little 

aware of the fact that nitrate of soda is inflam- 
mable and that extra precautions to keep fire away 
from it should be observed. An exchange tells 
about a farmer who a few days ago, while hauling 
nitrate of soda, struck a match in order to smoke. 
In a twinkling the whole load was ablaze. The 
nitrate and the wagon were a total loss, and the 
team of mules barely escaped, 





HEL? your wife make this summer pleasant and 

healthful by doing your part in keeping out flies 
and mosquitoes. Your part in this matter consists, 
first, in buying first-class screens and, second, in 
seeing to it that they are properly placed on every 
door and window in the house. Not only does 
keeping out flies and mosquitoes add greatly to 
personal comfort, but it is the best kind of insur- 
ance against typhoid and malaria, two of our 
deadliest enemies. Screen now. 





A* ENTERPRISING young middle Georgia 
farmer was in our office the other day and gave 
an interesting experience with wheat. “Last year,” 
he said, “I made sixty-five bushels on three acres, 
whereas nearly all my neighbors had their wheat 
killed. The difference was that my seed was drilled 
and theirs wasn’t. I shall never plant either oats 
or wheat any other way hereafter.” It is some time 
till grain-sowing season again, but it is well enough 
for the farmer to make note of such experiences 
now and prepare himself before next fall. 





HE community that does not provide good 

schools for its people not only fails to attract 
desirable settlers from other sections, but loses the 
more ambitious citizens it already has—at least in 
cases where they have children to educate. We 
have before us a letter just received from a man 
we thought absolutely anchored in his old home 
community. He has done much for its up-building 
is devoted to it, and is prospering there. But he 
has a family of boys and girls ready for high school 
and now wishes to move. The following sentence 
from his letter tells the whole story: “Educational 
advantages here are not up to the standard I am 
seeking.” 





MONG the North Carolina counties that are 

going right ahead, Wake should not be over- 
looked. This fact has been impressed on us by 
what we have seen on two or three rather long 
trips recently. We doubt whether any county is 
growing relatively more crimson clover or is show- 
ing greater interest in all kinds of improved farm 
machinery, including tractors. There is also a 
marked improvement in the type of farm homes 
and a great increase in the number of painted resi- 
dences. We also notice that quite a few farmers 
are taking up alfalfa growing and usually with very 
good success. Demonstration Agent Chamblee has 
also helped Wake greatly by enrolling such a large 
number of boys in corn club work, 





Wie N it rains continually and the crop becomes 

foul. with grass and weeds, it is necessary to 
use a turning plow to bury the grass and weeds, 
but it should be run shallow and the harrow or 
cultivator should be used to thoroughly fine the 
turned soil as soon as the weeds and grass are 
dead. Buzzard-winged sweeps and heel sweeps are 
well adapted to the cultivation of crops and may be 
used to good advantage on a five-tooth cultivator 
in place of shovels or blades. These sweeps destroy 
the grass and weeds, form an ideal soil mulch and 
do not cut the roots of the growing crops. In the 
absence of a five-tooth cultivator, a large winged 
sweep or a large heel-sweep may be used on a 
Georgia stock. These sweeps should be run just 
deep enough to destroy weeds and grass and form 
a soil mulch. 





ROPS may be slightly 
soil toward the plants 


ridged by throwing tne 
with small cultivator 


wings, but deep furrows and high beds made by 


turning plows, large shovels and solid sweeps are 
very detrimental in dry weather, as they largely 
increase the loss of soil moisture by evaporation. 
The soil should be stirred shallow so as not to cut 
the roots and left just about level after each culti- 
vation in order to reduce the evaporation of soil 
moisture to a minimum, The level and 
smooth and the finer the surface oj the cultivated 
soil can be kept the better. Shallow cultivation js 
best for all crops, but this is especially true of corn. 
Corn has no large, long tap-root like that of cotton, 
but has a large number of long roots distributed 
through the upper soil, and the cutting off of these 
roots by deep cultivation gives the plants a check 
from which they never fully recover. 


Don’t Neglect the Poultry 


E CHEERFULLY work for twelve months 
in the year to make a cotton crop, and toil 
in the heat and cold to grow other crops. 
We feed and water cattle and other livestock and 
usually complain when we 
some time to properly 


nearer 








clean out stables, but we 
are called on to devote 
caring for the poultry. 

The annual poultry production of the country 
amounts to more than one billior dollars. More 
than nine-tenths of it is raised on the general 
farms. Poultry is a farm product rather than the 
product of great commercial plants. 

The farm hen is on the job every day in the year 
on the general farm where she gets plenty of ex- 
ercise, grit, green stuff, insects and waste grain. 
A little grain during the summer and some animal 
feed, green stuff and grain during the winter 
months mean that the hen on the farm will pro- 
duce much more cheaply than the hen in the com- 
mercial plant. 

Government experts, poultry packers, egg dealers 
and experienced poultry raisers advise us to keep 
only one breed, selected from one of the general- 
purpose breeds. A general-purpose breed makes 
good fowls for the table, lay well and make good 
sitters and mothers. 


Freight Rates Often Unfair to the South 


ANY railroads maintain agricultural promo- 
and the 





tion or development departments, 
men in charge of this work are generally 
and active. The good they have accom- 
but it would appear that other 


efficient 
plished is large, 
departments of the railroad 
largely nullify any good these agricultural workers 


service often very 
accomplish. 

For instance, in the promotion of the livestock 
production of the South, a work in which the rail- 
roads have played an effective part, there is noth- 
ing more needful than the building of silos. The 
railroad agriculturists recognize this fact, and are 
strong advocates of silo-building; but the freight 
rates are such as to discourage the building of silos 
in many parts of the South. For instance, ship- 
ments from Louisiana to north of the Ohio River 
and west of the Mississippi River take the lumber 
rate plus 3 cents. But when a shipment is made 
from Louisiana to a point in Virginia, for instance, 
the rate is 37 cents a hundred higher than the lum- 
ber rate, the silo rate being 80 cents and the lumber 
rate 43 cents a hundred. 

Again, a silo shipment from a Louisiana point to 
Miss., 
while one from the same 

Wisconsin, which passed through 
Brookhaven, Miss., and went hundreds of miles 
beyond or several times the distance, was only 
a rate of 35.7 cents a hundred. 


was charged a rate of 39 cents 
point in 


3rookhaven, 
a hundred: 


Louisiana to 


charged at 
Every livestock and other agricultural organi- 
zation in the South should take up this matter of 
freight rates on silos and other agricultural pro- 
ducts in which there is almost universal discrimi- 
nation against the South and endeavor to secure 
equa! or just rates. 
“Another illustration of the discrimination against 
the South along these lines has recently come to 
A pure-bred sow and boar were 
Alabama. It became 


our attention. 


shipped from Missouri to 


necessary to return the sow, and the expressage 
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on the sow alone was much more than on both hogs 


between the same two points. In fact, it is well 
cnown that rates are much lower on many things 
from the North to the South, than from the South 


to the North, and that rates are often discrimina 
tory and prohibitive on agricultural products from 
one part of the South to another. 





Is Poisoning the Boll Weevil Practicable ? 


OME ten or twelve years ago in Louisiana some 

fairly promising experimental work in poison- 
ing the boll weevil was done. These tests were 
made on the theory that by poisoning the cotton 
plants before the squares appeared and while the 
over-wintered weevils were feeding on the tender 
terminal buds a sufficiently large percentage of 
them would be killed to justify the expense. The 
results obtained were quite promising, but some- 
how the plan never was adopted by cotton growers. 

During the last three or four years Mr. B. R 
Coad, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in experiments made in the vicinity of 
Tallulah, La., has obtained some promising results. 
He has worked on the assumption that by poison- 
ing the moisture on the cotton leaves the weevils 
will be killed in sufficient numbers to make the 
operation profitable. By this method, the cotton 
leaves when moist with dew are dusted with the 
poison. In tests, Mr. Coad has secured increased 
yields of several hundred pounds of seed cotton 
per acre over the untreated areas. These experi- 
ments are being continued. 

Now, the question is, for the practical cotton 
grower, will any method of poisoning the weevil 
so far worked out prove efficacious and economical? 

Frankly, promising as the recent Louisiana re- 
sults have been, we are not ready to accept as final 
any statements that effective and economical 
method of poisoning the weevil has been found 
We would not discourage a trial of the method re 
ferred to; in fact, where there is a heavy infesta- 
tion of weevils, we believe the method may well be 
given a thorough try-out on a limited area, and if 
effective it may be more largely used 
Bulletin No. 731, United States Depart 
tells about 


an 


it proves 
next year. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
the Louisiana experiments in poisoning the weevil, 
interested should write 


and every cotton-grower 


for a copy 





Close Spacing of Cotton Generally Best 


N OUR average thin uplands, we are pretty 

certain that most of our cotton is spaced too 

wide to get the biggest yields. A few years 
ago it was quite commonly believed that wide spac- 
ing between rows and in the drill was an effective 
means of controlling the boll weevil, because of the 
sunlight and air admitted. As the weevil moved 
eastward, the Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi ex- 
periment stations began to make experiments to 
prove or disprove the wide spacing theory, and as 
a result we now have ample evidence on which to 
base our conclusions as to the best space for 
cotton, 

The experiments summed up, clearly show that 
on average lands rows three to three and one-half 
feet wide and plants a hoe’s width in the drill will 
give better yields than any wider spacing. There 
is also evidence from the Mississippi and Louisiana 
stations that similar spacing is best, even on the 
rich bottom lands of those states. The reader will 
bear in mind that these statements refer particu- 
larly.to cotton grown under boll weevil conditions. 
It so happens, however, that in nearly all tests 
outside weevil territory «close spacing has also 
given the best yields. These experiment station 
results are corroborated by the experience of many 
successful cotton-growers. 

Width of rows is a matter already fixed, of course; 
but cotton-chopping is now under way all over the 
Belt, and the matter of spacing in the drill should 
be given careful attention. On most lands a hoe’s 
width in the drill will usually be best. 
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Every Landowner Should Demand An Ef- 
fective Torrens System Law 


By CLARENCE POE 








The Torrens System Explained 


EVERAL Southern states, including Virginia, 
S North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 

Mississippi, have rather recently made pro- 
visions of some kind for the Torrens System of 
registering lan. titles, and other Southern states 
should make haste to follow their example. The 
system is no experiment, having been in use for 
years in the British Empire, officially adopted by 
the United States Government in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, and in force for years in such pro- 
gressive American states as Ohio, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Oregon. 

‘We have several times explained the meaning of 
the Torrens System in language about as follows: 

Under our present antiquated system every time 
a piece of real estate changes hands, some lawyer 
must examine into the legality of the title. Old 
records, running back sometimes for hundreds of 
years, must be searched at great labor and ex- 
pense; and the next time the property is sold, anc 
the next and the next, the same identical work 
must be done over again and other big lawyers’ 
fees paid—a system as foolish and uneconomical as 
paying a man to carry a brick from one side of the 
street to the other and back again and again 
interminably. 

Now the Torrens system proposes that instead 
of this perennial investigation of the same thing, 
this unending, Sisyphus-like job of rolling the stone 
up-hill and then letting it roll straightway down 
again, and all to no purpose save the paying of un- 
necessary fees to lawyers who might better serve 
their fellows in some other way—instead of all this, 
we say, the Torrens System provides that the state 
shall examine the title once for all, guarantee it, 
so that forever afterward it may be transferred 
almost as easily, quickly and cheaply as a govern- 
ment bond or a share of stock in an incorporated 
company. The original cost of a Torrens deed, 
even including the little tax for the guarantee fund, 
would be little more than the present cost of one 
or two little investigations; and ever after the 
farmer would be able to transfer his property, or 
secure loans upon it, at from oue-fourth to one- 
twentieth the present title-searching cost. 

bd 


Reports From Georgia and Minnesota 


N GEORGIA, which is the most recent Southern 
I state to adopt the plan, we hear that people are 
fast taking advantage of it. From Charlton 
County comes news that in a few months “some 
seventy-five titles have recently been determined, 
registered and accorded the guarantee of the state, 
whilst many other petitions for registration certifi- 
cates are pending.” 
And in discussing the popularity of the system, 
the Savannah News says: 


I have nothing but the highest words of com- 
mendation for the Torrens System, which is 
truly a system of land registration that is very 
salutary to people of small means. The system 
is also very popular with the banks because if 
eliminates the necessity of examination of ab 
stracts and thereby facilitates and expedites 
completion of loans and transfer of land regis- 
tered under this system.” 

x 


One Trouble With the Lawyers, One 
With the People 


O MUCH for the encouraging side of the case 

Now for the discouraging side. In several 

Southern states which have had so-called 
Torrens System laws several years, but few Tor- 
rens System deeds have been issued, We have 
been asked to explain this. 

The first great trouble is with the lawyers. 
Cheap, selfish lawyers do not wish to see the Tor- 
rens System generally adopted because it would 
mean less business for them. They prefer to get 
fees from examining titles over and over again 
instead of having the work done in a business-like 
way once for all. Other lawyers are naturally so 
conservative that they dislike any new thing. The 
law is based on precedents, and many lawyers get 
into the habit of looking backward instead of for- 
ward. Let us be charitable, however, and hope that 
any opposition from the lawyers is due not so 
much to greed or antagonism to progress as it i 
to inertia. The lawyer knows how to write deeds 
in the old way, and he simply does not wish to take 
the trouble to learn the new method 

The second trouble is with the people themselves 
They have not yet been properly educated to the 
advantages of the new system. Probably not one 
man in twenty-five, even in Southern states having 
the system, knows that he can get a Torrens deed 
And in some cases we know of, men who have 
asked lawyers for Torrens deeds have been told 
that the cost of getting Torrens titles might be 
over $100, when the Attorney General of the state 
estimated that the total average cost should not be 
more than $30. 

s 


A “Land Court Judge” and a Standard- 
ized Fee 
OW the question is as to how the Torre 
System shall be made popular and effective? 


How shall the le get the great advan- 


tages from this system which they ought to get? 





peop 


We believe the same method should be adopted 
here which has been adopted in the matter of get- 
ting the people to establish cotton warehouses. It 
is not enough just to pass a law saying people may 
establish warehouses. First of all, we need to have 
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some officials who will carry on a campaign to 
show the advantages of warehouses, advise as to 
how to build and operate them, and help the people 
in any community who wish to establish a ware- 
house. 

In the same way we should have a “land court 
judge” in each state, as they have in Massachu- 
setts, who would go from county to county and 
hold sessions especially for the purpose of helping 
people get Torrens land titles. 

In the second place, the cost of getting a Torrens 
title should be standardized. In some cases the 
cost may not be more than $15 and in another case 
it might amount to $150. So long as a hostile law- 
yer, however, can say that there is a possibility, 
--which may mean in one case in a thousand—that 
the cost may reach $75 or $100, the average farmer 
may hesitate to ask for a Torrens title. The 1,000- 
to-l possibility of a $100 cost scares him off when 
the 10-to-1 probability is a $25 cost. Now if we had 
i state system and a land court judge, the cost 
could be averaged up and a $25 fee, possibly only a 
$20 fee, charge: in all cases alike. 

The foregoing paragraph applies in all cases 
where a Torrens title is desired immediately. Dr. 
Harry Clark, of the University of Tennessee, how- 
ever, who is one of the South’s foremost authorities 
on the Torrens System, has suggested a plan 
whereby owners who expect to keep their land 
could get Torrens titles almost without expense. 
[n most states if a man has claim of title to land, 
seven years of undisputed possession gives him an 
absolute title to it. Dr. Clark would simply utilize 
this fact, and proposes that any man in possession 
of a tract may apply for a Torrens title at any time, 
and if no one officially challenges his claim during 
the following seven years a regular Torrens title 
would then be given him :— 

“At the end of the seven years, let the holder 
of the preliminary title be summoned into court 
and have his title exchanged for an absolute 
title, and let him at that time pay his insurance 
fee of one-tenth of 1 per cent of the value of 
the land. Let the state from that time on as- 
sume all responsibility for the title. In case a 
minor heir should arise to dispute the title after 
seven years, let that heir be compensated from 
his insurance fund. In that way we could in- 
expensively bring all land at one time under 
the Torrens System with an expense so trivial 
hat the state could afford to pay for it by 
legislative appropriations,” 

Our present system of title registration imposes 
i Outrageously iniquitous and discriminatory tax 
on land as a source of credit. Farmers all over the 
south should unite in demanding state laws which 
vill not merely permit a man to get a Torrens title, 
but make it easy and convenient to get such a deed, 
We should abandon the expensive, labor-wasting 
form of land titles which now violates common 
sense and unnecessarily penalizes every sale of 
land and every use of it as collateral in borrowing. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


MONG 
JA wowins 
among 





Progressive Farmer readers the fol- 
are the sixteenth greatest favorites 
Old and New Testament verses, res- 
pectively, according to the recent ex- 





“A state certificate of title un- 
der the law would make land far 
more readily, quickly and easily 
available for sale or for use as 
security than it is now. When 
once a certificate of title is regis- 
tered there can be no doubt as to 
who owns the lands, the state 
guarantees the title as it appears 
on the records provided in this K. 
law, of the county in which the 


questions, 


der, N. C 


The prize-winners were: 
oO, Cherry, 

Their most important answers are given herewith, and 
oame of any person or thing, it means that he or it received the number of votes 


ARE THESE FAVORITES YOUR FAVORITES? 


ANY readers have asked for a complete announcement of the voting on each of 
the thirty-two questions in our recent “Favorites Contest’’. 
requests a fuller statement will be given 
Meanwhile we announce the names of the persons sending us what seemed to be the 


in next week's 


Newbern, Tenn,; A, . Goodman, Denison, Texas. 


In obedience to these 
Progressive Farmer, 


where a figure follows the 


land is included, and it would take 
but a brief time for a prospective 
purchaser to find out the exact 
condition of the title, and the cost 
would be hardly one twenty-fifth 
what it would cost him to find out 
the same thing under present 
conditions.” 


Just by way of finding out condi- 
tions in Minnesota where the law has 
been in force since 1901, a Progres- 
sive Farmer reader recently wrote an 
that 
state and received the following an- 


official of Ramsey County in 


swer: 
“We have more than 22,000 deeds 
registered under this system, 


which is about one-ninth of the 
land in this county and the assess- 
ed value of all registered land in 
this county exceeds $20,000,000. 
The growth of the Torrens Sys- 
tem is steadily increasing in like 
proportion throughout the state. 





indicated from the six prize-winners: 


Short Poem: Bryant's To A Water 
Fowl; Gray’s Elegy; Mother O'’ Mine; 
Epilogue To Asolanda; Recessional; Bare- 
foot Boy. 

Hymn: Lead Kindly Light 3; Nearer 
My God to Thee; Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me; 
Abide With Me. 

Song (not hymn): Ben Bolt; La Mar- 
seillaise; A Perfect Day; Love Song from 
Samson and Delilah; The Rosary; Love's 
Old Sweet Song. 

New Testament Verse: 
145:18; Matt. 6:33 (two 
13:4; Matt. 6:10, 

Old Testament Verse: 
13:8; Ps, 23:6; Ex. 14:13; 
33:1. 

Book in New Testament: 
John; Matthew; I John. 
Book in Old Testament: Psalms, 3; Joo, 
Ruth. 


Heb. 1:11; Ps 
votes); I Cor 


Isaiah 9:6; Rom 
Ps, 23:4; Ps 


John; 


Luke; 


9 


Three Bible Heroes (other than Christ) : 


David, 4; Moses, 3; Paul, 2; John, 2; 
Joseph, 2; Isaac; Samuel; Isaiah. 
Two Presidents of U. S.: Lincoln, 


Washington, 3; Wilson, 3; Jefferson. 

Two Other Heroes in American Histery: 
Lee, 5; Washington, 2; John Paul Jones: 
Morse; Susan B, Anthony; Patrick Henry; 
Grant, 


Two Heroes of European 


pression of preferences on this sub- 
ject: 


God is our refuge and strength, a 
on present help in trouble.—Psalms 
4H 


Let your light so shine before men, 


best and most discriminating lists and their votes on some of the most interesting 
that they may see your good works 
Mrs. Beebe TT. Chafin, Perry, Ark.; W. W. Early, Avian- 1 H : ee 
C. W. Broyles, Stearns, Ky.; Mrs. O. R, Harvey, Ft. Mitchell, Ala.; Mrs, and glorify your Father which is in 


heaven.—Matthew 5:16. 


A Thought for the Week 





History :— 


Napoleon, 2; Garibaldi, 2; Joan of Are; E “ 
Mazzini; Gladstone; Cromwell; Robert NE impotant thing for the lay- 
Bruce; King Arthur; Alfred the Great; : ‘ 
ma, eee man interested in church work 
oO is ma a an 
Two Poets: Whittier, 3; Browning, 3; to do to ke the church a 


Burns; Lanier; Riley; 


peare; Tennyson 


(musical) : 


A Compeser 
F Strauss 


Chopin, 2; agner; 
Living Singer: 
John McCormack; 
Painter: Corot's 
Rembrandt; J 


Alma Gluck, 
Schumann-f 


Picture or 
the Nymphs; 


Watts’ Sir Galahad; Whistler; Raphael 


Indoor Game: whist, 2; brid 
500; checkers; everybody readin 
turn, 


Magazine or weekly published 
Outlook; Liter- 


North: New Republic, 2; 
ary Digest; American; Atlantic 


Two books other than 


Shelley; 


Bible which 


instrument for securing the healthy 


Shake- 
happiness of young people. The influ- 
Grieg, 2; ence of the Puritan has been most 
potent for strength and for virtue in 
our national life. But its somber aus- 
a terity left one evil: the tendency to 
f. Millet; confuse pleasure and vice, a tendency 


which, in the end, is much more cer- 


ge; chess; tain to encourage vice than to dis- 
€ aioud in 
courage pleasure. Let every layman 
interested in church work battle 
ian the 


against @his tendency. Let him pro- 
ceed on the assumption that innocent 
pleasure which does not interfere with 


Monthly 


hav Iped your s6uccess, ambition . . ag ting* 
ideals, ee eS things even more desirable is in itself 
3; Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 2; Warren's good . and that one function of 
Farm Management, 2; Arnold Bennett's i 

Essays; ater: Shakespeare; Famous the church should be the encourage- 


Women; Divine Providence 


ment of happiness in small things as 
well as in large.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

































Self-leveling 


AUTO 
FINISHES 


A single application hides the 
old surface and gives a lustrous 
new finish—a factory appear- 


ance. Dry and ready for use in 48 
hours with a finish that is water proof, 
weather proof, dust proof and proof 
against heat of engine, sun or garage. 
F You can do the work yourself—Chi- 
Namel is self-leveling and sets without 
brush marks oy streaks. 


VISIT THE NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL STORE 


and learn how little work is involved, 
how slight the cost, and how easily you 
can keep every part of the car in A-l 
condition by Chi-Namel Auto Finishes, 
polishes and top and seat dressings. 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, O. 











GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE | 
FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 





Offers advanced degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
in Agricultural Education, Rural 
Economics and allied subjects. 


Write for 
Catalog and Information. 
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THESE CANNERS worn” CANS OR GLASS 


Burn Wood or Coal, 
and come complete with_all tools for operation. 
The money some peo- 
ple are making with 
them is nothing short 
of marvelous. Us 
by Government 
agents for demonstra- 
tion work, Quaran- 


teed 

No. CB-N, $5.75 each. 
Club of 3, : 
Club of 7, $34.50. 
Capacity, 300 to 600 
cans daily. 

No. BB-N, $7.50 each. 
Club of 3, 22.00. 
Club of 7, $37.50. 
Capacity, 500 to 1,000 
cans daily. 








Cans—No. 2, carton 
125, $4.70. Cans, No. 
8, carton 100, $4.75. 
Solder hemmed caps 
included. Shipped on- 
ly in this size cartons. 
Send this ad, with 
shiping instructions, 
i A a inclosing amount of 

order, and get a canner that will please. 

FARM CANNING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. PF, Meridian, Miss. 











By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


Here is the most usable new book on English ex- 
pression for men and women who need to put 


English to practical use. This volume explains 
simply and directly just how you can make every- 
thing you say or write go straight to the heart of 
your subject with the greatest power and effect. 
This new book shows you the factors that make 
what you say powerful and convincing, and beau- 
tiful in form. It points out the slips and indis- 
cretions which take the life out of your words. 


SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR 


Tlundreds of those difficult and vital problems of 
grammar or rhetoric are explained in brief and 
simple form. When you are not sure whether you 
should use “‘who’’ or ‘‘whom,” or ‘“‘shall’’ or 
“will”; when you are doubtful about an infinitive, 
@ possessive case, a plural, or some other little 
point; consult this book and get the answer 
quickly. Here you will learn how to use figures of 
speech to advantage; how to discriminate between 
synonyms; how to acquire clearness and directness 
of style; how to get a broad and practical vocabu- 
lary. Hundreds of such subjects are covered. 
This book is invaluable to every one who uses 
English and wants to do it well. 
Cloth bound, 474 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 

A 3-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of ‘‘Expressive English’’ both for $3. 
A one-year subscription to The Progressgye Farmer 
and a copy of ‘‘Expressive English’’ both for $2. 


The Progressive Farmer Company 














Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 
Address nearest office. 
Read Massey’s Garden Book 
and 


Have a Profitable Garden 











Our Farm Women 




















called luck ? 


pluck 


| HAT constitutes the thing 
In it I fancy there is i 
And there is faith and there is skill 





It has a part of iron wili 
It’s born of dreams which brave 
hold, 

And it comes to them if the ire bold 
Luck is the joy which men deserve 
The rich reward of those who r 
Luck likes to help and boost the man 
Who bravely dot the best e r 
It seldom benelits the base 

| Or raises high the commonplace 
It often is a friend in need 
Yet he is helpless here, indeed, 
Who has no courage of his own 
And must depend on luck alone. 


If you will go where dangers lurk; 

If you possess a dream and cling 

To it in spite of everything; 

If you are brave and wise and fatr, 

| And have the grit to do and dare; 

If you possess your share of pluck, 

The chances are that you'll have luck 
—Edgar A, Guest. 


| If you have faith and you will work, 











RESOLVE TO HAVE THE BEST 
| MUSIC IN YOUR HOME 


Make Your Plans Now to Buy Some 
Superb Reproducers of the World’s 
Best Music When This Year’s Crop 

| Money Comes in, if Not Now 
l'THE child who grows up without 
being taught to love good music is 
being robbed of his birthright. The 
home life of any family which lacks 
some good music as a daily inspira- 
tion and stimulant is missing a great 
opportunity for happiness. 

In every Southern farm family 
where the money can be spared for it, 
there should be some one of the su- 
perb agencies for reproducing the 
world’s best music—this of course 
in addition to the musical instruments 
which can be used by the members 
of the family themselves. If you have 
no such facilities at present, and 
cannot buy them now, why not re- 
| solve to get them out of this year’s 
crop money? You will find a new 
zest in your work if you think of this 
happy means of utilizing a part of the 
surplus money from your labors. 

In this connection we are printing 
herewith some extracts from the not- 
able article, “Music as a Mental Stim- 
ulant and Cure,” by Charles D. Issaac- 
son in the May Physical Culture. Mr. 
Issaacson says: 





“You’re depressed. You sulk, you 
don’t feel like eating, you won't talk. 
Some music will fix you up. I pre- 
scribe the following program as 
quickly as you can get it: Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Spring Song’, airs from the 
‘Mikado’—say ‘Three Little Maids’, 
‘Flowers That Bloom in the Spring’, 
‘I’ve Got Him on the List’, ‘Manon’, 
laughing song; Harry Lauder’s funny 
numbers, and more of that sort. Now 
all I ask you to do is take that medi- 
cine. Take it. In other words, listen. 
You'll be a very hard patient if you 
don’t begin to feel yourself coming 
around in less than fifteen minutes. 

“Every mourner should use music 
for relief. Not the laughing songs, 
but the softer, tender melodies, even 
those which touch the heart and open 
the well-springs of tears again—such 
as ‘Traumerei’, ‘Ave Maria’, ‘The 
Swan’, ‘Simple Aveu’, ‘Cavatina’— 
played by the violin or cello, melo- 
dies which soothe and comfort as 
nothing else can. They are like a 
caress; they seem to embrace and 
whisper consolation. They shut out 
the noises of the world and tell of 
immortality, they give faith and hope 
and promise that there is no death. 

“To go to the opposite extreine, 
think now of the weak-willed individ- 
ual, who is unable to pluck up his 
courage to do the decisive thing. The 
overture to “Lohengrin” with its 
sweeping chords and bracing har- 





< Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
monies puts stamina into the listener 
LUCK and gives a foundation for thoughts 
of a braver aspect. The first move- 
—— ment of MacDowell’s ‘Sonata Eroica’ 


would be equivalent to a thousand 
sermons. 

“Say that your mind is lazy or tired 
and needs to be awakened. Use mu- 
sic marked ‘Agitato’—music that is 
uneven and muttering, choppy and 
rushing as the ocean on a mad day. 
Rolling, dashing, crashing—say Liszt’s 
‘La Campanella’, or Balakeriew’s ‘Is- 
lamey’, or Tschaikowsky’s ‘The Temp- 
est Overture’, or the music of the 
‘Valkyries’—the fire music, or Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’. There’s a 
trill in the Liszt Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody which would make any- 
body shriek if-it were kept up for a 
length of time. 
would be poison for the excited mind, 
however! 

“Say that you are trying to settle 
your mind for sleep. You’ve had a 
day of many strange adventures. Ev- 
erything comes back to bewilder you. 
You can’t calm down. There is music 


Such music as this | 


| ning fruits and vegetables for market, neigh- 


| gesults, uses less fucl, easy to operate. 


| 
| 


as soft and calm as a lake in moon- | 


light springtime. Have you 
heard the Lalo ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ 
played by a fine violinist? Think then 
of the andante movement; also think 
of the andante movement in the Men- 
delssohn concerto for violin. I will 
tell you songs to calm—My Lovely 
Celia’, the ‘Volga Boat Song’, 
‘Dvorak’s ‘Songs My Mother Taught 
Me’, Stephen Foster’s ‘Oh, Willie We 
Have Missed You’,—Caruso’s record 
from ‘Martha’—‘M’apparit tutt’ Amor’, 
a song called ‘Melisande in the 
Wood’. The aria from ‘Samson and 
Delilah’, ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice’. Cello music, such as the an- 
dante from Golderman’s Sonata, and 
cradle songs, without limit may be 
suggested. 

“Those confounded critics and ly- 
ing highbrow hypocrites have led the 
ordinary man to imagine that good 
music is not for the layman. Lies! 
The best music is for the least of 
mortals—yes, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Berlioz, Bach, Bizet, Chopin, Glinka.” 

People are ashamed to bring out 
their lovely thoughts—music helps to 
encourage them. That is why chil- 
dren should be brought up in an at- 
mosphere of music. Not necessarily 
as music-students, but as music lis- 
teners. It is the province of music to 
soften and keep soft the thoughts of 
youngsters. If children could be made 
to love music, they’ll never lose that 
love—and in the sounds of music are 
to be found consolation, solace, in- 
spiration and encouragement. 


Play of Childhood 


HE most characteristic manifesta- 
tion of childhood is play. 











What | 


flight and air are to the bird, play is | 
to the child; it is both his distinctive 


activity and the element in which his | 


life moves. In play he suffers not 
from another’s will nor of a self im- 
posed purpose but exercises an activ- 
ity which is its own end and its own 
reward. To study a child in its play 
is, therefore, to study him when he is 
most himself. 


Many plays originate in the desire 
to exert force, or to measure it 
against the force of others. The same 
instinct which impels the’ baby to 
push with his feet against his moth- 
er’s breast inspires the child’s love of 
running, leaping, wrestling and 
throwing. 

By measuring himself against oth- 





ers he compels them to recognize his | 


strength and this satisfies that crav- 
ing for recognition which is at ail 


times one of the deepest hungers of 


the human heart. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

































your fresh vogetables for 
winter use; your 6 
fruits which would 
wise be lost; save 
The old way of ca 
however, eannor r 
duce as satisfactory re 
sults as is possible 





EL-FLO 
Safety Canrer:. 
The most popular and 

economical Canners 





Light, safe, 
rapid. Easy to o 
We have ready f r 

mediate shipment all 
sizes of outfits from $5 

up; also kitchen and out 
door evaporators and 
dehydrators from $3.75 
up. Also cans, Iabels 
fealing devices of all « 
‘ riptions, solder, l 
uxing and all canning 
supplies. Write for our 
beautifully Hilustrated 
FREE catalogue No. C9. 


Home Canner 
Mty. Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 




















Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 


bors and home by using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 


Prices, $4.50 and up. We furnish cans 

and labels. Write tor FREE BOOKLET. 

We also manufacture Home and Community 
Steam Pressure Outfits, 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 


ever Pest Office Box 399 =. Wilmington, N. C. 





re t pei yatem. 
system. 
mplomen interested in. ri y. 


Galloway Co., Box 677 Wa 





PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean,ornamental,con- 
venient, cheap, Lasts 
Kiade of 

metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure_ anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
ld by dealers, or 

by EXPRESS 





DAISY FLY KILLER * 
SASe SNS 
Cicasn4 

Dee: 












5. Mis” 
GLOWS, 
SL Ae’. 
















74 prepaid, $1.2 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








r a Se Se oe 
e Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
ate other fur-bearing animals 
N Foldi Gal ized Ste el Wire Trap. te 
ew, Folding, Galvanize ee) re Tra It 
catches Shem like afi y-trap catches flies, Majic in 
allsizes, Write for eer pee and our 
free booklet on best bait known for attracting fish. 


J. F. Gregory, 3318 Oregon Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 


-~ writing. Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


Beds 25-Ib. 69.95; 30-Ib. 610.95; 35-lb. 611.95; 40-Ib. 
$12.95, to 3-lb. Pillows 61.75. All new feathers, best 
ticking. We have 61,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
autee satiefaction or money back. Mail order or write 


for catalog today. 
SANITARY BEODING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE, #.C. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Feather Pillows 62.15 per pair. New Feathers, best 
ticking. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for new Catalog. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desh 20 Greensboro.N.C. 

















You Need This New Book 





English Grammar Simplified 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for. 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form go easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A handy volume, cloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mall, 93 cents. 
“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.’ 
—Evening Sun, New York. 
A copy of “English Grammar Simplified’ and @ 
year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
both for $1.50. Address 





Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. 
Address nearest office. 











Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw cway a copy of The Frogressive 
Farmer. if you don’t file your paper for future 
references, itien give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. ' 
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PATTERN 


OUR 





of 44-inch material. 


2845—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 13, 
44-inch material. 


yards of 36-inch material. 


Address Pattern Department, 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents, 





2836—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 elses: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 


14, 


2852—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 will require 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
2859—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3% 


The Progressive Farmer. 


DEPARTMENT 


Size 12 requires 3% yards 


and 16 years. Size 14 requires 5 yards of 








Froebel says, “What the child imi- 
tates he is trying to understand. He 
turns like a wheel, barks like a dog, 
says ‘Moo’ with the cow, and ‘Baa’ 
with the sheep; he creeps with the 
mouse, flies with the bird and springs 
with the cat.” 

The child loves to represent his 
own relationships and events of his 
life which have most deeply impress- 
ed his feelings and imagination. A 
happy visit will be played over and 
over again; a pleasant trip will al- 
ways furnish the material for play, 
and these facts hint the truth that 
external events are a part of a child’s 
experience only as they are repro- 
duced in imagination and that life 
must be relieved in order to be un- 
derstood. 

How many parents have seen them- 
selves swayed in the play of their 
children? In the play world there 
are parents, children, nurses, babies, 
teachers, pupils. There is social life, 
with its interchange of visits, its en- 
tertainments and its gossip; there are 
weddings, baptisms, church services, 
and funerals. Here the play world 
has its trades and professions, its 
round of work, its circles of pleas- 
ures. Here the imitative Barnum ex- 
hibits his menagerie of wild beasts; 
yonder is a theatre on whose boards 
a coquetish Cinderella tries on her 
diminutive slipper or the Sleeping 
Beauty is awakened by the Fairy 
Prince. The late war has been played 
and all the activities of the Red Cross 
nurses has been real to the little girls. 


To take the world into himself, and 
to discover and represent the ideal 
buried in each—such are the deep 
impulses which stir the child to play, 
as later they impel the man to liter- 
ature or farming. What he represents 
himself as being, he actually strives 
to become. 


The theme of many plays of Amer- 
ican children is courtship and mar- 
riage, and the favorite climax a kiss. 
All over our country the play “East 
to West to choose that one she loved 
best” is played. 


Making Use of the Play Instinct.— 
A mother had two children, a baby 
and Bennie aged four. A visit to 
grandmother’s house was always hail- 
ed with delight by Bennie, but at the 
end of each visit he was too tired to 
walk home. On this particular visit 
Bennie promised faithfully that he 
would walk home so after a happy 
day it was time to return and Bennie 
sat down on the porch too tired to 
even make a start home. Grand- 
mother said, “Well if Bennie is too 
tired to walk he must ride.” She 
brought out grandfather’s black 
walking cane, a broom and a long 
handled brown brush, and said to 
Bennie, “Here is a black pony, a white 
horse and a brown one, and you can 
ride any one of them home”. Bennie 


immediately straddled the black cane 


and trotted home galloping up hill | 


and down,—never stopping till he 
reached home. When his mother ar- 
rived he had the pony tied to a rose 
bush, 





A Home Made Beautiful at Small 


Cost 


HEN we moved to our present 

home we found the house large, 
but one of those built without plans 
or conveniences. 


Part of it was very old, then it was 
“built to” as we say here, and then 
“built to” again. The result was not 
an architectural success. Our family 
was small, so, we decided to live in 
the new part of the house until such 


time as we made over the old accord- | 


ing to our tastes. 


But money to remodel the house on | 


an abandoned farm is slow in coming. 
Often I would go from our sitting 
room in the north wing of the house 
to the unused room in the south wing 
with its three sunny windows and 


long for the time to come to make | 
that the living room. So I bethought | 


me to do what I could for that room 
with little money. 

The walls were a dingy, smoky 
brown that had never known either 
paint or paper. My first act was to 
fumigate the room, following the pre- 
scription of our physician. For the 
side walls I bought one roll of paper 
sheathing such as builders use, at a 
cost of fifty cents per roll. It was a 
dull old rose color; it was restful and 
made a pleasing background for pic- 
tures. This paper I carefully cut and 
tacked on the walls with small carpet 
tacks. The result has been more sat- 
isfactory than the home done paper 


hanging with paste as I have seen it. 


After fifteen months wear my paper 
has not a break in it neither has it 
faded like cheap wall papers. 


For the three windows I bought 


fifteen yards of ecru scrim witha rose | 
garland border that exactly matched | 


the paper. 

Then with easy chairs for every 
member of the family, the small boy 
included, a reading table, and book- 


case, we had a living room thorough- | 


ly comfortable; and with its big fire- 
place and the sun shining in some one 
of the windows all day long during 
the winter, or filtering through the 
shutters in summer, and a few potted 
plants here and there, it is one of the 
cheeriest rooms imaginable. The en- 
tire cost of decorating room was $3, 
After the living room was finished 
I was so pleased with the effect that 


I continued the decoration into the | 
adjoining room for my bedroom, sep- | 


arating the two by soft green por- 
tieres. 
MRS. CARL HAMMER. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


























| wish for in a toilet 
ure. 
ts perfume is the 


Ivory is everythin 


more universally 








| Agreeable to Everybody 


Ivory Soap has every quality you can 
It is mild. It is white. 


pure, high-grade materials. 


because it is nothing but pure soap, 
non-injurious and thoroughly cleansing. 
It isn’t possible to make a better or 





and bath soap. It is 
It floats. 
natural fragrance of 


g that a soap can be 


likeable soap. 


44 
100 


99% PURE 
































Just send your name and | 


address and give sizes— 
send no money. I will ship this 
2 embroidered voile waist, linene 
skirt and muslin petticoat to 
you on approval. The waist 
and skirt are worth the 
alone. so you a 
~~ petticoat a 1 i 
ep der at our risk; 
outfit doesn’t please 
you, return it at our 
expense. i 
will cost you 
pothi: 





wash 
ve excellent 


atch pockets, 
loose belt. Cut full and 
roomy. Color: White 
. Sizes 22 to a 
4 


waist measure, 36 


length.. The coat is 
made of muslin with an 

% embroidered flounce. 
just your name 
: Send and address— 
. aaa wceate 
: n $2.98 only when 
the 8-piece outfit. This rice in- 
is is a 


& Es ~ 

he brin 

cludes all transportation charges 
bargain — don’t miss it. 


we your money. i i 
not yours. Be sure and give sizes. Order by No. 
oon AE TER S'EED COMPAR, 

. ms e 
The Barcain Mail Order House 








HOW 10 SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
| processes so much as the misspelling and mispro- 
nouncing of words. No one can afford to allow 

these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say Every one who wants to be 
sure of tho spelling and pronunciation of the 
words he uses, will welcome this unique and 
practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
volume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabeti- 
cal form, a selection of the words about whose 
spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or 
doubtful pronunciation, this book will set you 


right. Or, if you will glance through the volume 
for five minutes a day you will become a ‘‘good 
speller’’ in_a surprisingly short time. This book 


is very different from an ordinary dictionary—it 
specializes in spelling and pronouncing the every- 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds. It must prove of 
immense value to the average ‘‘poor speller,’” and 
‘‘mis-pronouncer’’; every speaker,  letter-writer, 


Salesman, conversationalist, and everyone else who 
aims to speak and write with accurate English. 

“So far as my experience goes, it is quite the 
best book of its kind.’’—Brander Matthews, Litt 
D., LL.D 


Almost [,000 pages, cloth bound, thin paper. 
Price, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. With thumb- 
notch index, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 





| A three-year subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of ‘‘How to Spell’’ both for 
$3. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis, Dallas. 
Address nearest office 

Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘Remember that 
! time is money. He that can earn ten shil- 
lings a day by his labor, and sits idle one- 
|} half that day, though he spends but six- 
| pence during his idleness, he has really spent 
| or thrown away five shillings beside.” Make 


your time and money work. Buy W. 8. 8. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
| borhood. 








Everything About the Garden 





nized authority on gardening 





Over 50 years experience in practical gardening is what you 
get in Prof. Massey's Garden Book. Prof. Massey is a recog- 


readers the benefit of his 50 years gardening experiences. 


and in his book he gives our 














all advertising it carries.” 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
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Big Values 
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on the wall. There is 
new and attractive 
terns to choose from. 


pat 
To obtain this book 


care of. 


FREE 





Samples ~ 


; H AR LES... pvakg he 





sin Wall Papers, 


wh Hyer our Fe Housewives! Send 
SS for our FREE book of wall paper 

samples before starting in your 

general Spring house-cleaning and 
decorating. This big book contains 

actual samples of wall paper, 
large enough to show the pat- 

terns and with reproductions 
in colors showing just how 
the paper will look when 
a } 
wonderful assortment of 
The 
prices are unusually low 
’ 
simply mail us a post cad 
asking forit. Your request 
will be promptly taken 
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( Thoughts and Things 


The business of living, when boiled down to its 
clearest essence and all the froth skimmed off, is 
just a matter of thinking. 


‘Each of us is continually thinking ideas of our own 
and swapping them for the ideas of others. If there 
is afamine of outside ideas we shrivel up our- 
selves. Children with “nobody to play with” are 
unhappy and unmanageable. 


From thinking with our heads to doing with our 








become things. 


It is because men of America are so unfettered in 
their thinking and doing that this country is such 
a fine place to live fin. It is also because these 
thoughts are freely radiated and spread broadcast, 
in the distribution of manufactured things and in 
the distribution of the facts about them (advertis- 
ing) that this country is such a fine place to live in. 


The originator of an idea is not much better off 
than before he originated it till he gets some one 
else to absorb it and enjoy it and benefit by it. 


The man or woman surrounded by better thoughts 
and things but who pays not the slightest attention 
to them is not much better off than the one with 
“no one to play with.” 


The advertisements in the papers are thoughts— 
telling you about the ideas that other men and 
women have thought out for your happiness. 
Read the ads. They are the voices from hundreds 
of thousands of looms, shops, foundries, studios, 
laboratories and farms, where millions of minds 
are turning pleasant thoughts into worth while 
things for your comfort. 











hands is but a little step and then our thoughts 


) 
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Money.” Get the letters in early. 


SUMMER COMFORT IN THE FARM HOME 


These are the last of the letters from our farm women on “Summer 
Comfort,” and next week those concerning bread will be printed. Give 
us your experience in making any kind of bread. 
cuss “How Country Women Can Get a Proper Amount of Spending 


In July we shall dis- 








FLIES 
3° the 


«How they're 
swarming 


In the summer's balmy air 

Every residence they're storming— 
On the edibles they're forming, 

And they leave death's message there 
With their specks, specks, specks 


ryphoid germs, consumption flecks, 
And other dread diseases which 
frequently arise 
From the files, flies, flies, flies, 
Files, flies, flies,— 
From the filthy visitation of the files! 
—Selected. 


most 
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“, THAT’S RIGHT, 
ie UNCLE SAM. 
Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 


sell 
daks, 


essary. The next thing is an adver | 


sniarge 





tisement in | made from your 
P | r»Ild pictures. 

The Progressive Farmer. Write for out 
& price list and 





catalogue, 


DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
Parlor, 


GASOLINE? 


. If 80, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK | 


Lollar’s Kodak 


Lyric Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Kodaks 


Ko- 
albums, 


and free from lice; some neat, art corners, and 
attractive letterheads; prompt age nee ae 
and careful attention while mn veloping, print- 
ing every effort to satisfy ‘cus- | ing, and enlarg 
tomers are the first things nec- | ee ee ae 


ments 


P. O. Box 922 











will help you find the trouble 
It will probably save you enough money in one day 
to pay for it 


This Book and a Year’s Subscription 


Massey’s Garden Book. 


If you have a garden you need 





to The Progressive Farmer meg ie ucleaae ak oe ~- 
} wit is ne suliwar oO Jrosper y. 
Both for $1.25. sini 
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Buy 











Our Summer Dining-room 


E HAD our cistern dug close to 

the kitchen door and then built 
a large cement porch around it. The 
roofing consisted of dressed lumber 
and paper; the fafters were also 
dressed, so it needed no ceiling. Very 
cool and clean it looks; when it be- 
comes discolored by age it will re- 
ceive a double coat of paint. This 
made a summer dining-room and was 
enclosed with wire screening. 

Another great feature of this porch 
is that we do not have to open doors 
to dispose of waste water. When the 
cement floor was being made a ce- 
ment shelf was built with a sink and 
pipes to carry off the waste water. 

An oil stove placed in one corner 
would be an additional good feature, 
but this will come later. 

Can you imagine anything more 
comfortable than being seated around 
a white-clothed table, perfume-laden 
breezes wafting through, flowers ev- 
erywhere meeting the eye? Meals 
served in such a place are restful to 
the tired mind and body. The cost was 
not so great when compared to the 
comfort we get out of it. 

A plain chair in one corner makes a 
goow place to prepare the vegetables 
for dinner. A cushioned rocker in 
another part is heartily welcome 
when I come from the kitchen, with a 
moment to spare while the dinner is 
cooking. So this ideal spot serves 
many purposes. 

The dining-room vacated during 
the warm months as a bed- 
room, which is much needed as coun- 
try people usually have more com- 
pany during the summer than during 
the winter. “COUNTRYFIED.” 


A Pump by the Sink a Great 
Convenience 

VERY kitchen should have as many 

conveniences as the family purse 
will allow, especially where the moth- 
er has the work to do. It is neces- 
sary to have them in order to be effi- 
cient and as a saving of health and 
strength. 

In my kitchen I have not running 
water for a tank, but have a pump by 
the kitchen sink with a pipe from a 
bored well in the back yard which is 
tiled. A hole was made in the tile 
a little under the surface and the pipe 
comes from that, runs under ground 
and comes up through the kitchen 
floor and the pump rests on the end 
of the sink. This iy a cheap way 
of having a convenient supply of wa- 
ter. The sink is equipped with drain 
pipe which disposes of waste water. 


serves 





I have a kitchen range, oil stove, 
fireless cooker and hot plate. Each 
has its own place of usefulness. The 
hot plate and oil stove are excellent 
for cooking also for heating the rad- 
iators for the fireless cooker and 
starting the food to cook before put- 


.and porches are 


ting in the fireless cooker and tle 
kitchen is comfortably cool while 

ing so The range is unexcel 
winter when we want the kit 
nice and warm. 


There are some things I have ne 
cooked in the fireless cooker to n 
satisfaction, but any kind of meat o 
cereal and some of our vegetables a 
much more easily cooked in the fire 
less cooker than on a stove. 

Of course, each kitchen needs a full 
supply of spoons, frying pans, basins 
for mixing and baking, forks, 
beater, grater, pots, stew pans, 
opener, cake turner, a good pair of 
balances for weighing any article you 
have to sell. A small box with plenty 
of strings and an old pair of scissors 
should be in a convenient place. Clean 
paper bags, from which you have 
taken your groceries, stored in a con- 
veient place are always handy. Old 
Dutch cleanser for cleaning and steel 
wool to scour burnt particles of food 
from cooking utensils should be in 
every kitchen. Always remember not 
to put scouring powder of any kind 
in kitchen slops that are going to 


hogs. MRS. G. E. WHITLEY 


eee 
can 





A Gas Stove and a Coal Iron 


HAVE several summer comforts 

for the kitchen which I am thankful 
that I can enjoy. My little gas stove 
is a treasure. For the quick morning 
meal; making a pot of hot coffee, 
pgstum; hot water to scald the milk 
pails; hot water for my husband to 
shave when he is in a hurry; hot soup 
for Sunday dinners; and many other 
things. It cannot be surpassed. | 
have my gas stove just inside the 
kitchen door—just one step from thi 
stove puts me on my deep 
porch, which we expect to screen in 
and have for our dining-room this 
summer. We have not completed 
this part of our house yet. We have 
built a bath room but have not yet 
completed it. 


back 


Another comfort that [I enjoy is my 
coal iron tor the summer weather 
winter too. Ironing day way 
was a burden to me. 


back 


I take my ironing board or table to 
the porch or out of doors. If Iam to 
iron out doors, I build a little fire of 
oak chips and cops to fill my iron 
Two or three fillings does my iron- 
ing. My clothes are starched and 
dampened the day before and by get- 
ting at it early I can have my ironing 
done in the morning besides my other 
work. 

We have our house and back dining 
porch lighted with gas. 

MRS. W. T. 

Point Caswell, N. C. 
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A Comfortable Summer Is a Fly- 
less Summer 


T HAS not been so many years ag 

that it was no uncommon sight t: 
see some one standing guard over th: 
dinner table with a fly brush in mé 
tion, driving away the flies that thos: 
eating might do so in peace and con 
fort. Yet, even in this enlightened 
day homes are found in which the fi 
unlimited freedom, and there | 
no good reason for it. The fly can be 
driven from the country. 

While 


has 


for doors, window 
a splendid aid, yé 
there is something much more essen- 
tial. If their breeding places are de- 
stroyed and the premises kept as 
clean as possible from trash and filth 
of all kinds, most of the flies will 
leave of their own accord. But bear 


screens 


aA 

















rday, May 24, 1919] 


nind, just so long as these foul 
aces about the outbuildings are al- 
remain, the old sour 
» and slop barrel, and slops of dif- 
kinds are thrown from the 

ok room or kitchen door and the 
ral untidiness about the place is 
ermitted, just so long will the fly be 
nd to get+in its deadly work. It 
ould be astonishing to know of the 
die from 


. } ¢ 
wed to 


also 


ultitude of people who 
ear to year because of the fly plague. 
arrving loads disease germs on 
1eir feet and depositing them on the 
food that we eat and even on our bod- 
es, they have been permitted to get 


1 


their deadly work. 


of 


Get busy with the pest fly on every 
arm. Screen him out of the house, 
drive him away from the stable and 
don’t throw the slops out of 
the kitchen door; don’t have greasy, 
-our, slop pails sitting around. If you 
want it for your hogs, make a slop of 

when fresh and sweet; they will 
thrive better and you will have far 
less flies to contend with. 

MRS. W. H. H. 


Prince George, Va. 


Mothers, Do Not Be Slackers 


T°? many mothers want their chil- 


yarn; 





lren to have a good time when 
ey are young. A young married 
voman said, “I have to learn so much 
'y experience. Mamma never taught 
1e anything of work, for she wanted 


me to have a good time. If I had 
seen taught to help her with the 
housework she would have lived, 
jonger and been with her children 
ore, while I would be having an 
casicr time now that I am married 


and doing my own work.” 

it is every mother’s duty to teach 
her daughter to cook and care for 
the household, to perform the simple 
tasks of housekeeping. If she does 
ot, but directs them toward the friv- 
olities of life, it is small wonder that 
some young wives want a good time 
of home duties. 

“She has never had to work and I 
want to keep her that way,” said one 
mother, as she bent over the wash- 


regardless 


tub while her daughter idled in the 
porch swing. The mother was small 
und thin, with lines of care on her 


face, and the daughter was a robust 
girl who bragged that she often spent 
an hour manicuring her nails. 
was a young man who liked the girl 
and hoped to make her his wife, but 
ieared to do so because he knew she 
was ignorant of the duties of a home. 

Many girls owe their ill health to 
the mother’s neglect ‘to teach their 
girls the care of their bodies. Let us 
consider this well. 
MRS. A. E. 
Miss. 


SHUMAKER. 
Utica, 





Thirty Years’ Experience in 


Canning 

ene years ago, my brother-in- 

law came over from = another 
ounty to show me how to can 
peaches. This was the first time | 
had ever seen the tin cans used. We 
id canned a little in jars, but I did 
not like that way very well, and 
was certainly proud of the first 


dozen tins of fruit that I possessed. 

From then on till now I have can- 
ned, and besides filling my own 
pantry, have put up quantities for 
my neighbors, and to sell. 

I pay my church, society, and Sun- 
dues with what I make 
also one year bought a fireless cook- 
er, Another time cleared enough 
for a trip to St. Augustine, which I 
think more than paid for the work. 
1 always have something to help 
fill any box for charity, such as 
Vashti homes, orphans’- home or any 
edi- 


| ly school 


other call on our women for 
bles. I put up beans, butter beans, 
okra, corn, tomato soup mixture, 


beets, and pimentos, peaches, apples, 
pears, all kinds of berries; in fact, 
any fruit or vegetable that we raise 


There } 





~- 
that is good canned. There is never 
a time but what my pantry has 
variety enough to get up a full din- 


ner without going to market for any- 


thing. We raise our own meat, lard, 
and chickens, have cows and raise 
beef to sell 


MRS. W. L. 


Devereux, Ga. 


COLEMAN. 


A Community That Is Waking up 
VERYONE is. talking Sunday 


school: we intend to organize one 


in two weeks. It seemed bad for 
the children to run wild over the 
fields and woods on Sunday 


When we visited the neighbors at 
night we would have singing, so it is 
now an established custom for us to 


meet two or three nights a week 
at neighbors’ houses to sing, and the 
class has more invitations than it 
can accept. Singing surely gives 
people a get-together feeling. We 
have ordered new song books and 


we are talking of a singing school 
right away. 

We have a beautiful church, but 
no pastor have we had for over a 
year. We are trying to procure the 
services of 

Our roads are horrible: but the 
county is going to macadamize a road 
to within miles of our neigh- 
borhood, and men say they are 
going to fix up our road so we can 
get to this pike in winter. 
men have promised to furnish a good 
dinner for them every day they work 
the road—a kind of picnic affair, you 
know. \ 


one, 


two 
our 


The wo-* 


If we can all keep i:is spirit alive 
we on the road to progress. 
MRS. ADDA C. HALL. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


are 


A Fireless Cooker: How to Make 
and Use One 


HIS is the way I manage my cook- 

ing in summer. Late each after- 
noon | gather and prepare the vege- 
tables for the next day. When a fire 
is built to cook breakfast, I put the 
dinner to cook, heat the soap stones 
and finish preparing dinner. When 
all has cooked on the the re- 
quired number of minutes, I put din- 
ner and the soap stones in the cook- 


stove 


er, fasten the lids on both cans and 
go about my other work. At noon, 
dinner is cooked, the house is cool 


over-heated 
stove to 


and I am not tired and 
from standing over a hot 
keep dinner from burning. 

Oatmeal and other breakfast foods 
are left in the cooker over night and 
are ready to eat next morning. 

Of course the bought cookers are 
nicer and save the trouble of making 
if you are able to afford one, but the 
housekeeper whose pocketbook is as 
empty mine can make a fireless 
cooker at home, and it will cost about 
dollar. It certainly will cook, 


as 


one 
too. 

You will need two cans, either lard 
or oyster cans; I think lard cans are 
best. You will also need plenty of 
excelsior or newspapers, a piece of 
asbestos and two small soap stones. 


The large can is used for the out- 
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side container. The small one for the 
inside container or nest. First, line 
the large can with two thicknesses 


of paper; of asbes- 
tos around the small can, cut a piece 


to fit under it and set it in the large 


next wrap a piece 


one. There should be about three 
inches of space between the two 
cans. Fill this space with excelsior 


or newspapers. Pack very tightly. If 
you use newspapers, they should first 
be cut in fine pieces. 

Fill to the top of the small can, this 
should be three inches below the rim 
of the large can. A circular piece of 


cardboard cut to fit the inside of 
the large can, gives a neat fiinsh. 
The soap stones should’ be small 


enough to lift in and out of the in- 
side can easily. Two vessels that will 
fit this can will also be needed, but 
such pans are in most kitchens. 

A cushion, three inches thick is 
made to be placed over the lid of the 
inner can. Excelsior is used for this 
The lid of the large can is firmly fas- 
tened over it. The cooker is now 
ready for use. It may be enameled 
white if you wish. 

MRS. H. TERRY 

Detroit, Texas. 


SUCH IS LUCK 
Clerk—"“We 


can’t pay you the twenty-five 


dollars on this money-order until you are 
identified.” 

Man—‘That’s tough! There’ only one 
man in town who can identify me and | owe 
him twenty.’’—Boston Transcript 

Buying War Savings Stamps lends your 
money to Uncle Sam who returns it with 
4 per cent interest compounded quarterly 
five years hence. 
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VERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Overalls cut 
big and roomy 


When you walk into a store 
and buy Blue Buckle Union 
Made OverAlls you have made 
a real investment ! 
Buckles are made by the best 
union workmanship to make 
good under the most exacting 
work conditions! 


For, Blue 


Cut generously oversize, allow- 
ing plenty of play and guaran- 
teeing work comfort! 
reinforced backband instead of 
V-shaped vent makes ripping 
impossible! Seams last as long 
as the garment itself. Fly cut 
into the overall, not made sepa- 
rately and sewed on. Solid, non- 
rusting buttons, buckles and 
clasps. Blue Buckle Coats, cut 
oversize, have those free-sway 
raglan sleeves! 


Solid 


Blue Buckles give more serv- 
ice than you ever before got out 
of a work garment! 


TRADE MaRK 





New York Office 
64 Leonard Street 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overails Exclusively in the World 





Blue Buckle O 


verAlls 





























DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published in The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 

















LIST OF CHARACTERS 


David Harum, who runs the small bank 
in Homeville, but is mostly interested in 
horses and human nature 

Polly Bixbee, his widowed sister. 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died bank- 
rupt. He then begins work in David 
Harum’s bank. 

Mary Blake, a girl friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage. 














SYNOPSIS: 


While traveling in Europe, young John 
Lenox, brought up as a rich man's son, de- 
cides to return to his home in America and 
“settle down.’ On shipboard he renews a 
childhod acquaintance with Mary Blake, now 
a beautiful young society woman. John sus- 
pects ali is not well with his father’s busi- 
ness affairs, and upon his father’s suggestion, 
begins the study of law. The older Lenox 
commits suicide and it is found his fortune 
is tied up in worthless bonds and mining 
property for which there is no sale. Having 
no special fitness for law, John accepts the 
position as bookkeeper in David Harum's 
bank at Homeville. Harum is noted for his 
keenness in horse trading and his knowledge 
of human nature. Lenox gradually takes 
part in the village church and social life, 
meeting many of the young people. By 
carefully husbanding his small salary, he is 
now about te become a financier. 





CHAPTER XLII—(Continued) 


T THE mention of the last-named 
A asset David looked at him for an 

instant as if about to speak, but 
if so he changed his mind. He sat fora 
moment fingering the yellow paper 
which carried the mystic words. Pres- 
ently he said, opening the message 
out, ‘That’s from an old friend of mine 
out to Chicago. He come from this 
part of the country, an’ we was young 
fellers together 30 years ago. I’ve 
had a good many deals with him and 
through him, an’ he never give me a 
wrong steer, fur ’s I know. That is, I 


never done as he told me without 
comin’ out all right, though he’s give 
me a good many pointers I never did 


nothin’ about. ’Tain’t nec’sary to 
name no names, but ‘Bangs Galilee’ 
means ‘buy pork,’ an’ as I’ve ben 


watchin’ the market fer quite a spell 
myself, an’ standard pork ’s a good 
deal lower ’n it costs to pack it, I’ve 
made up my mind to buy a few thous- 
an’ barrels fer fam’ly use. It’s a 
handy thing to have in the house,” de- 
clared Mr. Harum, “an’ I thought 
mebbe it wouldn’t be a bad thing fer 
you to have a little. It looks cheap to 
me,” he added, “an’ mebbe bime-by 
what you don’t eat you c’n sell.” 

“Well,” said John, laughing, “you 
see me at table every day and know 
what my appetite is like. How much 
pork do you think I could take care 
of?” 

“Wa’al, at the present price,” said 
David, “I think about four thousan’ 
barrels would give ye enough to eat 
fer a spell, an’ mebbe leave ye a few 
barrels to dispose of if you should 
happen to strike a feller later on that 
wanted it wuss ’n you did.” 

John opened his eyes a little. “TI 
should only have a margin of a dol- 
lar and a quarter,” he said. 

“Wa’al, I’ve got a notion that that’ll 
carry ye,” said David. “It may go 
lower ’n what it is now. I never 
bought anythin’ yet that didn’t drop 
some, an’ I guess nobody but a fool 
ever did buy at the bottom more’n 
once; but I’ve had an idee for some 
time that it was about bottom, an’ 
this here telegraph wouldn’t ’a’ ben 
sent if the feller that sent it didn’t 
think so too, an’ I’ve had some other 


cor’spondence with him.” Mr. Harum 
paused and laughed a little. 


“I was jest thinkin’,” he continued, 


“of what the Irishman said about 
Stofford. Never ben there, have ye? 
Wa’al, it’s a place eight nine mile 
f’m here, an’ the hills ’round are so 
steep that when you're goin’ up you 


c’n look right back under the buggy 


by jes’ leanin’ over the edge of the 
dash. I was drivin’ ’round there once, 
an’ I met an Irishman with a big 


drove o’ hogs. 
“‘Hello, Pat!’ I says, 
them hogs come from?’ 


‘where ’d all 


“‘*Stofford,’ he says. 

“‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I wouldn’t ’a’ 
thought the’ was so many hogs in 
Stofford.’ 


“‘Oh, be gobs!’ he says, ‘sure they’re 
all hogs in Stofford;’ an’,” declared 
David, “the bears ben sellin’ that pork 
up in Chicago as if the hull everlastin’ 
West was all hogs.” 


“It’s very 
thoughtfully. 


“Wa’al,’ said David, “I don’t want to 
tempt ye exac’ly, an’ certain I don’t 
want to urge ye. The’ ain’t no sure 
things but death an’ taxes, as the 
sayin’ is, but buyin’ pork at these 
prices is buyin’ somethin’ that’s got 
value, an’ you can’t wipe it out. In 
others words, it’s buyin’ a warranted 
article at a price consid’ably lower 
’n it c’n be produced for, an’ though 
it may go lower, if a man c’n stick, it’s 
bound to level up in the long run.” 

Our friend sat for some minutes ap- 
parently looking into the fire, but he 
was not conscious of seeing anything 
at all. Finally he rose, went over to 
Mr. Harum’s desk, figured the inter- 
est on the certificates up to the first 
of January, indorsed them, and filling 
up a check for the balance of the 
amount in question, handed the check 
and certificate to David. 


“Think you'll go it, eh?” said the 
latter. 


tempting,” said John 
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“Yes,” said John; “but if I take the 
quantity you suggest, I shall have 
nothing to remargin the trade in case 
the market goes below a certain 
point.” 

“I’ve thought of that,” replied David, 
“an’ was goin’ to say to you that I'd 
carry the trade down as fur as your 


money would go, in case more mar- 
gins had to be called.” 
“Very well,” said John. “And will 


you look after the whole matter for 
me?” 


“All right,” said David. 


John thanked him and returned to 
the front room. 


There were times in the months 
which followed when our friend had 
reason to wish that all swine had 
perished with those whom Shylock 
said “your prophet the Nazarite con- 
jured the devil into”; and the news of 
the world in general was of secondary 
importance compared with the market 
reports. After the purchase pork 
dropped off a little, and hung about 
the lower figure for some time. Then 
it began to advance by degress until 
the quotations was a dollar above the 
purchase price. 

John’s impulse was to sell, but 
David made no sign. The market held 
firm for a while, even going a little 
higher. Then it began to drop rather 
more rapidly than it had advanced, to 
about what the pork had cost, and for 
a long period fluctuated only a few 
cents one way or the other. This was 
followed by a steady decline to the 
extent of half-a-dollar, and, as the re- 
ports came, it “looked like going low- 
er,” which it did. In fact, there came 
a day when it was so “low,” and so 
much more “looked like going lower” 
than ever (as such things usually do 
when the “bottom” is pretty nearly 
reached), that our friend had not the 
courage to examine the market re- 
ports for the next two days, and sim- 
ply tried to keep the subject out of 
his mind. On the morning of the third 














of water. 
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Peaches In 
By, Sanitary Way 


HENEVER you prepare peaches for can- 
ning or preserving, try this simple way of 
It’s quicker and easier 
Saves the best part of 


removing the skins. 
12, than paring and less wasteful. 
é the fruit—that next the skin. 


Dissolve half a can of GIANT Highest Test LYE and 
half an ounce of alum in nine gallons of cold water 
and boil in an iron kettle. 
basket or cheesecloth, in this hot solution for two 
minutes. This will remove the skin. Then wash fruit =F 
twice in cold water to clean thoroughly. 
quantities of fruit use four tablespoons of GIANT si 
Highest Test LYE and a pinch of alum, to one gallon 
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No fuss, no muss, no special utensils 


Suspend fruit, in a wire 


For small 


See 


1g PS 





The U. S. Government Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection has ruled that this method does 
not injure quality or flavor of the fruit. 
by the best California canners. 
ient for preparing pears and plums. 

Insist on GIANT Highest Test LYE to get 
best results. 


THE MENDLESON CORPORATION 
New York 


15 West 34th Street 
Factories:—Albany, N. Y. 


Equally effic- 


Used 









































Write for booklet, 
“GIANT LYE and its Uses” 
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lay the Syrchester paper was brought 
n about ten o’clock, as usual, and laid 


Mr. Harum’s desk. John shivered 
little, and for some time refrained 
looking at it. At last, more by 
impulse than intention, he went into 
back room and glanced at the first 

e without taking the paper in his 
ands. One of the press dispatches 
is headed: “Great Excitement on 


Chicago Board of Trade: Pork Mar- 
ket reported Cornered: Bears on the 
Run,” and more of the same sort, 
which struck our friend as being the 
profitable, instructive, and de- 
lightful literature that he had ever 
come across. David had been in Syr- 
hester the two days previous, re- 
turning the evening before. Just then 
came into the office, and John 
handed him the paper. 

“Wa'al,” he said, holding it off at 
arm’s length, and then putting on his 
glasses, “them fellérs that thought 
they was all hogs up West, are havin’ 
1. change of heart, are they? I reck- 
oned they would ‘fore they got 
through with it. .It’s ben ruther a 
long pull, though, eh?” he said, look- 
ing at John with a grin. 

“Yes,” said our friend, with a slight 
shrug of the sholders. 

“Things looked ruther oolicky the 
last two three days, eh?” suggested 
David. “Did you think ‘the jig was up 
an’ the monkey was in the box?’” 

“Rather,” said John. “The fact is,” 

admitted, “I am ashamed to say 
that for a days back I haven't 
looked at a quotation. I suppose you 
must have carried me to some extent, 
How much was it?” 

“Wa'al,” said David, “I kept the 
trade margined, of course, an‘ if we'd 
sold out at the bottom you'd have 
»wed me somewhere along a thousan’ 
r fifteen hundred; but,” he added, “it 
vas only in the slump, an’ didn’t last 
long, an’ anyway I cal’lated to carry 
that pork to where it would ’a’ ketch- 
ed fire. ‘1 wa’n’t worried none, an’ you 
didn’t let on to be, an’ so I didn’t say 
anythin’.” 

“What do you think about it now?” 
asked John. - 

“My opinion is now,” replied Mr. 
Harum, “that it’s goin’ to putty near 
where it belongs, an’ mebbe higher, 
an’ them ’s my advice. We can sell 
now at some profit, an’ of course the 
bears ‘ll jump on agin as it goes up, 
an’ the other fellers ‘ll ttake the 
profits f’m time to time. If I was 
where I could watch the market, I'd 
mebbe try to make a turn in ’t ’cas- 
ionally, but I guess as ’t is we’d better 
set down an’ let her take her own 
vait. I don’t mean to try an’ git the 
top price—I’m allus willin’ to let the 
other feller make a little—but we’ve 
waited fer quite a spell, an’ as it’s 
goin’ our way, we might ’s well wait 
a little longer.” 

“All right,” said John, “and I’m very 
much obliged to you.” 


“Sho, sho!” said David. 
It was not until August, however, 


that the deal was finally closed out. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Tne summer was drawing to a close, 
The most notable event had been 
the reopening of the Verjoos house, 
which had been closed for two sum- 
ners, and the return of the family, 

ollowed by the appearance of a 
young man whom Miss Clara had met 
tbroad, and who represented himself 
is the acknowledged fiance of that 
young woman. It need hardly be said 
that discussions of the event, and 
upon the appearance, manners, pros- 
pects, etc., of that fortunate gentle- 
man had formed a very considerable 
part of the talk of the season among 
the summer people; and, indeed, in- 
terest in the affair had permitted all 
grades and classes of society. 

One afternoon David and John were 
lriving together in the afternoon as 
they had so often done in the last five 
years. They had got to the point of 


most 


ne 


few 


-* 


. understanding where neither felt con- 





talk for the 


purpose of 
keeping up conversation, and often in 
their long drives there was little said 


strained to 


by either of them. The young man 
was never what is called “a great 
talker,” and Mr. Harum did not al- 
ways “git goin’.” On this occasion 
they had gone along for some time, 
smoking in silence, each man absorb- 
ed in his thoughts. Finally David 


turned to his companion. 

“Do you know that Dutchman Clar- 
Icy Verjoos is goin’ to marry?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied John, 
have met him a number of times. 
he isn’t a Dutchman. What gave 
that idea?” 

“T heard it was over in Germany 
run across him,” said David. 


laughing; “I 
But 
you 


she 


“I believe that is so, but he isn’t a 
German. He is from Philadelphia, 
and is a fréend of the Bradways.” 

“What kind of a feller is he?. Good 
enough for her?” 

“Well,” said John, smiling, “in the 
sense in which the question is usually 
taken, I should say yes. He has good 
looks, good manners, a good deal of 
money, I am told, and it is said that 
Miss Clara—which is the main point, 


after all—is very much in love with 
him.” 
“H’m” said David after a moment 


“How do you git along with the Ver- 
joos girls? Was Claricy’s ears point- 
ed right when you seen her fust she 
come home /~ 

“Oh, yes!” replied John, 
“she and her sister were 
pleasant and cordial, and Miss Ver- 
joos and I are on very friendly terms.” 

“IT was thinkin’,” said David, “that 
you an’ Claricy might be got to likin’ 
each other, an’ mebbe 


smiling, 
perfectly 





“I don’t think there could ever have 


been the smallest chance of it,” de- 
clared John hastily. 

“Take the lines a minute,” said Da- 
vid, handing them to his companion 
after stopping the horse. “The nigh 
one’s picked up a stone, I guess,” and 
he got out to investigate. “The river 
road,” he remarked as he climbed 
back into the buggy after removing 
the stone from the horse’s foot, “is 
about the puttiest road ’round here, 
but I don’t drive it oftener jest on ac- 
count of them dum’d loose stuns.” 
He sucked the air through his pursed- 
up lips, producing a little squeaking 
sound, and the horses started for- 
ward. Presently he turned to John: 

“Did you ever think of gettin’ mar- 
ried?” he asked. “Well,” said our 
friend with a little hesitation, “I don’t 
remember that I ever did, very defin- 
itely.” 

“Somebody ’t you knew ‘fore you 
come up here?” said David, jumping 
at a conclusion. 


“Yes,” said John, smiling a little at 
the question. 
“Wouldn’t she have ye?” queried 


David, who stuck at no trifles when in 
pursuit of information. 

John laughed. “I never asked her,” 
he replied, in truth a little surprised 
at his own willingness to be ques- 
tioned. 

“Did ye cal’late to when the time 
come right?” pursued Mr. Harum. 

Of this part of his history John had, 
of course, never spoken to David. 
There had been a time when, if not 
resenting the attempt upon his confi- 
dence, he would have made it plain 
that he did not wish to discuss the 
matter, and the old wound still gave 
him twinges. But he had not only 
come to know his questioner very 
well, but to be much attached to him. 
He knew, too, that the elder man 
would ask him nothing save in the 
Way of kindness, for he had had a 
hundred proofs of that; and now, so 
far from feeling reluctant to take his 
companion into his confidence, -he 
rather welcomed the idea. He was, 
withal, a bit curious to ascertain the 
drift of the inquiry, knowing that 
David, though sometimes working in 





FRIENDLYN?) 
TOBACCO 


THERE may be some things that 
can be done well in a hurry, but 
pickin’ a wife an’ agein’ tobacco 
ain’t amongst ’em. 


‘ey 


We put away millions of pounds of 
fine Kentucky Burley tobacco every 
year, Stored in wooden hogsheads. 
It ripens two years. When we take 
it out it’s different—Nature has im- 
proved it, good as it was—made it 
friendlier, more fragrant, cool-smok- 
ing, long-burning. 


Nature has given it a delicious quality of 
mildness and fragrance that no artificial 
means can ever equal. 





It’s just that extra touch of friendly good- 
ness that.is building up VELVET To- 
bacco into the favor and good will of thou- 
sands of pipe smokers who prefer to 
smoke tobacco cured in 

Nature’s way. 


Roll a VELVET Ciga- 
rette. VELVET’S 
nature-aged mildness 
and smoothness 
make it just right for 
cigarettes. 





You would notice 


the difference. 
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A GENUINE KODAK 


This is a reliable Kodak and the most pop- 
ular among amateurs. Makes a fine picture, 
2% by 3% inches, and a good picture every 
time. 

We will send you one of these No. 2 
Brownie Kodaks free as a reward for get- 
ting up a club of only five subscriptions. 
You can win one of the Kodaks for a few 
hours’ work. 


Reward Dept., THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH MEMPHIS BIRMINGHAM, DALLAS 


Address nearest office. 
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| Just Gardening Information 


128 pages of gardening information is what you get in Massey’s Garden Book for 


of Massey’s Garden Book both for $1.25. Order today. 
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You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine §fgratifica- 


tion. 


It satisfies thirst. 


Nobody has ever been able to suc- 
cessfully imitate it, because its quality 
is indelibly registered in the taste of 
the American public. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Leather Bound 
Publisher’s Price, 


$4,090 





Address 


A GENUINE 
Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary 


OVER 48,000 WORDS AND PHRASES 
1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. The Largest Number of -Living Words and 
Terms to be found in any dictionary of its size. 
The Clearest Definitions ever given, enumerat- 
with great care in the order of their usage. 


The Plainest Indications of Pronunciation, 
Capitalization and Compounding which are 
possible. 

1,000 Illustrations that actually help define 


word meanings, all prepared for this work. 
The Area and Population of every country, 
state and territory. 

Latest Census Figures, in compact form, easy 
of reference by the business-man. 

A Fund of Miscellaneous Information prepared 
especially for this New Volume, of great in- 
terest and value. 

We will give a copy of this great Dictionary as a reward for a club 
of only (3) three yearly subscriptions; or a three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer and a copy of this Flexible Leather Bound 
Dictionary both for $4, the regular price of the Dictionary alone. 


816 PAGES 





RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM 





Address nearest office. 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for . 


3 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing ; 
* 
2 


to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 














4 Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 

a S large quantities SURE with 

9 the new, folding, galvanized 

Steel Wire Net. It catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express, Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., R-83 St. Louis, Me. 
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devious ways, rarely started without 
an intention. And so he answered 
the question and what followed as he 
might have told his story to a 
woman, 

“An’ didn’t you never git no note, 
nor message, nor word of any kind?” 
asked David. 


gee 

~yU 

“Nor hain’t ever heard a word 
about her f’m that day to this?” 

‘No.” 

“Nor hain’t ever tried to?” 

“No,” said John. “What would have 
been the use?” 

“Prov'dence seemed to ’ve made a 
putty clean sweep in your matters 


that spring, didn’t it?” 
“Tt seemed so to me,” said John. 
Nothing more was said for a min- 
or two. Mr. Harum appeared to 
have abandoned the pursuit the 
subject of his questons. At he 
said: 


of 
last 


“You ben here most five years.” 

“Very nearly,” John replied. 

“Ben putty contented, on the hull?” 

“IT have grown to be,” said John. 

“Indeed, it’s hard to realize at times 
that I haven’t always lived at Home- 
ville. I remember my former life as 
if it were something I have read in a 


| book. There was a John Lenox in it, 
but he seems to me sometimes more 
like a character in a story than my- 


self.” 

“An’ yet,” said David, turning to- 
ward him, “if you was to go back to 
it, this last five years ’d git to be that 


way to ye a good deal quicker. Don’t 
ye think so?” 

“Perhaps so,” replied John. “Yes,” 
| he added thoughtfully, “ it is possi- 


| ble.” 


“IT guess on the hull, though,” re- 


| marked Mr. Harum, “you done better 


'up here in the country 


| now. I 


’n you might 


” 





some ’ers else 
“Oh, yes,” said John sincerely, 
“thanks to you, I have indeed, and 


“_an’—ne’ mind about me—you got 
quite a little bunch o’ money together 
was thinkin’ ’t mebbe you 
might feel ’t you needn’t to stay here 
no longer if you didn’t want to.” 


The young man turned to the 
speaker inquiringly, but Mr. Harum’s 
face was Straight to the front, and 


betrayed nothing. 

“Tt wouldn’t be no more ’n natural,” 
he went on, “an’ mebbe it would be 
best fer ye. You’re too good a man 


| to spend all your days workin’ fer 


| Dave 


| mind 


| you got it, why 


Harum, an’ I’ve had it in my 
fer some time—somethin’ like 
that pork deal—to make you a little 
independent in case anythin’ should 
happen, an’—gen’ally. I couldn’t give 
ye no money ‘cause you wouldn’t ’a’ 
took it even if I’d wanted to, but now 


” 





“T feel very much as if you had 


given it to me,” protested the young 


| 
|} Man. 





David put up his hand. ‘No, no,” 
he said, “all ’t I did was to propose 
the thing to ye, an’ to put up a little 
money fer two three days. I didn’t 
take no chances, an’ it’s all right, an’ 
it’s your’n, an’ it makes ye to a cer- 
tain extent independent of Home- 
ville.” 

“T don’t quite see it so,” said John. 

“Wa’al,” said David, turning to him, 
“if you’d had as much five years ago 
you wouldn’t ’a’ come here, would 
ye?” 


John was silent. 


“What I was leadin’ up to,” resum- 
ed Mr. Harum after a moment, “is 
this: I ben thinkin’ about it fer some 
time, but I haven’t wanted to speak 
to ye about it before. In fact, I 
might ’a’ put it off some longer if 
things wa’n’t as they are, but the fact 
o’ the matter is that I’m goin’ to take 
down my sign.” 

John looked at him in undisguised 
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amazement, not unmixed with con- 


sternation. 

“Yes,’ said David, obviously avoid- 
ing the other’s eye. “ ‘David Harum, 
Banker,’ is goin’ to come down. I’m 
gettin’ to be an’ old man,” he went 
on, “an’ what with some investments 
I’ve got, an’ a hoss-trade once in a 
while, I guess I c’n manage to keep 
the fire goin’ in the kitchen stove fer 
Polly an’ me, an’ the’ ain’t no reason 
why I sh’d keep my sign up much o! 
any longer. Of course,” said, 

I was to go on as I be now I'd want 
ye to stay jest as you are; but, as 
was sayin’, you’re to a consid’able ex 
tent independent You hain’t no 
speciul ties to keep ye, an’ you ought 
anyway, as I said before, to be doin 
better for yourself than jest drawin 
pay in a country bank.” 


he 


One of the most impressive morals 
drawn from the fairy tales of our 
childhood, and indeed from the litera- 
ture and experience of our later per- 
iods of life, is that the fulfilment oi 
wishes is often attended by the most 
unwelcome results. There had been 
a great many times when to our 
friend the possibility of being able to 
bid farewell to Homeville had seemed 
the most desirable of things, but con- 
fronted with the idea as a reality— 
for what other construction could he 
put upon David’s words, except that 
they amounted practically to a dis- 
missal, though a most kind one?—he 
found himself simply in dismay. 

“I suppose,” he said after a few 
moments, “that by ‘taking down your 
sign’ you mean going out of busi 
ness * 





“Figger o’ speech,” exclaimed Da- 
vid. 

determination is not 
surprise to me, but 
grieves me very much. I am very 
sorry to hear it—more sorry than 

can tell you. As you remind me, if 

leave Homeville I shall not go al- 
most penniless as I came, but I shall 
leave with great regret, and, indeed 
Ah, well—” he broke off with 
a wave of his hands. 

“What was you goin’ to say?” ask- 
ed David, after a moment, his eyes 
on the horizon. 

“T can’t say very much more,” re- 
plied the young man, “than that I am 


“—and 
only a 


your 
great 





very sorry. There have been times,” 
he added, “as you may understand, 
when I have been restless and dis- 


couraged for a while, particularly at 
first; but I can see now that, on the 
whole, I have been far from unhappy 
here. Your house has grown to be 
more a real home than any I have 
ever known, and you and your sister 
are like my own people. What you 
say, that I ought not to look forward 
to spending my Ife behind the coun- 
ter of a village bank on a salary 
may be true; but I am not, at present 
at least, a very ambitious person, nor, 
I am afraid, a very clever one in the 
way of getting on in the world; and 
the idea of breaking out for myself, 
even if that were all to be consid- 
ered, is not a cheerful one. I am 
afraid -all this sounds rather sé@tlfish 
to you, when, as I can see, you have 
deferred your plans for my sake, and 
after all else that you have done for 
me.” 

“T guess I sha’n’t lay it up agin ye,” 
said David quietly. i 

They drove along in silence for a 
while. 

“May I ask,” said John, at length 
“when you intend to ‘take down your 
sign,’ as you put it?” 

“Whenever you say the word,” de- 
clared David, with a chuckle and a 
side glance at his companion. John 
turned in bewilderment. 

- “What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Wa’al,” said David with another 
short laugh, “fur ’s the sign ’s con- 
cerned, I s’pose we could stick a new 
one over it, but I guess it might ’s 
well come down; but we'll settle that 
matter later on.” 

(To be continued) 
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SWEET POTATO STORAGE 
HOUSES 


Reports From Six Nash County Farm- 
ers Who Have Tried Them 


. B. BODIE of Nashville, who has 
a 1,500-bushel capacity house, 
stored 1,000 bushels in 1918 and kept 
them through the entire winter until 
this spring with an approximate loss 
of one per cent. He says: “I consider 
it to be one of the most profitable in- 
vestments that I have ever made on 
the farm in every sense of the word. 
W. W. Westray of Spring Hope, 
has- a 500-bushel capacity house in 
which he kept 485 bushels, with a loss 
of one-half of one per cent last year. 
He found that his storage house was 
not difficult to operate, and says: “I 
consider a sweet potato house one of 
the best investments that a man can 
make. It is the only way to succeed 
in keeping sweet potatoes. My neigh- 
bors think that it is the only way.” 
T. L. Bland, of Rocky Mount, 
states: “I consider the potato storage 
house of government plan one of the 
best improvements that can be put 
on a farm. I have stored from 800 to 
1,000 bushels of potatoes every year 
for the past 15 years, and have never 
been able to save over 25 to 33 per 
cent until this year.” Mr. Bland stor- 
ed 500 bushels last fall, with a loss of 
less than 5 bushels. He has found 
that the storage house is a good in- 
vestment, and is easy to operate. 


O. K. Taylor, of Whitakers, says 
that he would not be without his 
house for several times its cost. Last 
year he stored 750 bushels, with a 
loss of less than 3 per cent. 


C. D. Jones, of Rocky Mount, stor- 
ed 400 bushels last year with a loss 
of about 5 per cent, and states that 
his house is one of the best invest- 
ments that he could possibly make. 


R. H. Ricks, of Rocky Mount, con- 
verted an old house on his farm into 
a sweet potato storagé house, by di- 
rections furnished him through Coun- 
ty Agent G. D. Burroughs. He kept 
500 bushels in it last year, at a loss 
of less than 3 per cent. He states 
that the house is a good investment, 
and is easy to operate. 


|OUR HEALTH TALK | 
Baby Health: Rules Every Mother 














Should Know 


ABIES’ lives to say nothing of their 
growth and development, depend | 
upon being well born and healthy at | 
birth, and upon being given the fol- 
lowing advantages: 
First, Proper Food:— 

(a) Mother’s milk best; 

(b) Cows’ milk boiled anda cooled 
and kept cold until needed, 
then heated. Boiling is done to 
kill germs. Germs often grow 
in milk boiled in the morning 
and allowed to become heated 
during day—hence the neces- 
sity to keep cold. 

Dried milk—with boiled water 
and sugar added—when ice is 
not procurable and cows’ milk 
cannot be kept cold. 

Orange juice or some other 
fruit juice. 


~— 


(c 


(d) 


~— 


Regularity in feedings: three 
hours until 6 months of age; 
four hours after 6 months. 
Cleanliness—being sure every- 
thing has been scalded or boil- 
ed before using, and kept care- 
fully covered from flies. 

At nine months in winter and 
twelve months in summer, baby 
should be given beef juice, 
broths, toast, coddled egg in 
addition to milk. 


(e 


(f) 


(g) 


(i) Baby is too weak and undevel- 
oped to walk and in like man- 
ner baby’s digestive organs are 
too undeveloped to digest the 
food of an adult, or resist the 
attack of germs. 

Second, Sanitary Conditions: — 

(a) Flies are the cause of most of 
the diarrheal diseases. 

Ii diarrhea does not kill the 

child, it leaves him weak and 

susceptible to other diseases 

1, Fly-proof privies insure 
aginst flies. 

2. Covered garbage 
clean premises; 


pails and 

3. Screened houses and mos- 
quito netting covering baby’s 
bed while sleeping. 


Thoroughly wash everything 
which comes in contact with 
the baby—wash mouth of milk 
bottle before pouring out milk, 
cup before measuring, etc. 


(b) 


Allow no one to kiss the baby. 
Everyone should wash _ his 
hands before eating or handling 
food for any one to eat. 


Third, Clothing: — 

(a) Dress the baby for comfort: 
warm and lightweight clothes 
for winter, and coolest possible 
in summer. Many people dress 


(c) 
(d) 


children too much in_ hot 
weather. 
(b) Babies suffer from colds in 


winter because they are kept in 
close, poorly ventilated rooms 
and then subjected to draft, or 


because they are taken out in a 
high wind. 

Babies too often suffer from 
heavy clothing in summer time 
Woolen band around the stom- 
ach of baby in summer is to- 


~~ 
QO 


tally unnecessary and some- 
times dangerous, | 
(d) Cover the babies to suit the 


weather during their sleep. 
Fourth, Rest: — 
Babies should 
sleep all possible. 
Never awaken a baby for anything 
but to feed it. 


be encouraged to 


This is done a few times to estab- 
lish a habit of punctuality. 
Fifth, General Rules: — 

Every boy and girl can help save 
the babies at home and in their com- 
munity by killing the flies and clean- 
ing up the premises. Insist that your 
father procure for his family a sani- 
tary privy. 

Also by boiling and cooling the wa- 
ter the baby at home is to drink, and 
telling others that you know it is a 
necessary thing to do. 


By being sure that hands are clean 
before you touch anything which 
baby is to eat or drink, and to con- 
sult your mother before giving the 
baby anything to eat. A good plan 
is not to eat before the baby, as it 
will then not be tempted. 


Do not kiss the baby—you may 
have a cold, a sore throat, or some 
disease which you would surely not 
want to pass on to the baby.—North 
Carolina Board of Health. 
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Cypress trees 
naturally grow 
in water. This 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 


Davis Cypress 


water Tanks 


Supplied inall sizea 


our price on a tank 

ora tank and tow- 

er, to meet your 

meeds, Illustrated 

tank book free, 

G. M. Davis & Son 
809 Laura St. 


Patetka, Floride 








A post card will put you on te 
something that will turn your 
neighbor green with envy after 
seeing you catch dead loads of 
fish in streams where he has 
become disgusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to see & 
catch house and musk rats, and you will soom 
get rid of terrapins and craw fish. No other tackle 
catches at all seasons like this. 


Eureka Fish Trap Co., Griffin, Ga. 


Massey’s Garden Book Tells All 
About Small Fruits 


ISH 













































































NEW'PERFECTION 


OIL COOK\STOVES 


The Woes of Summer Ironing Vanish 


when you havea New Perfection Oil Cookstove. 
concentrates all its heat right on the irons where you want 
it—without heating you or the room in the process, 
be regulated high or low—on or off at will. 

Its clean white flame, smokeless, odorless—the result of the 
long blue chimney—does not blacken the sole of the iron— 
does not make your pots and pans sooty. No coal or wood 
—no ashes to bother about. 
Fitted with the oven this stove bakes, broils, roasts, boils— 
does all that a gas stove does at the cost of kerosene. Already 
3,000,000 housewives know its convenience and economy. 
See the New Perfection at your dealer’s today. 
has the long blue chimney. 
Aladdin Security Oil gives best results for all purposes— 
obtainable everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


This stove 


It can 


Be sure it 





Charlotte, N., 
Charleston, W. V 
Charleston, S. C, 


Washington, D. C. Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va, 


a Oj 


(h) Water boiled and cooled should 
be given baby frequently during 
the day. When baby cries it is 
often from thirst. 


Q 
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lent to 41 per cent protein, at $60.34 
boro, N. C., Administration | 
sale 


Food 


at presen 


CHARLOTTE, 





FOR SALE 


One Hundred to Two Hundred Tons of 8 per cent Meal—equiva 


yrices. 


SAVE MONEY 
By Buying High-grade Meal 
8 Per Cent Meal at $60.34—$ 7.54 per unit of Ammonia 
7 Per Cent Meal at $55.20—$ 7.89 per unit of Ammonia 
4 Per Cent Meal at $45.00—-$11.25 per unit of Ammonia 
Why Not Feed the Best Which Is Also the Cheapest? 


ASK THE COW; 


This is equivalent to a cut of $2.42 per ton on 7 per cent 


Write 
The Southern Cotton Oil Company, 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO., 


‘ 


per ton F.O.B. Gibson or Wades- 


his offer subject to prior 


SHE KNOWS 


eal 


t prices, 


Charlotte, N. C., promptly 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





J 
































Miss Zula Hight 


KITTRELL, N. C. 





Who Earned a 
Pure Bred Reg- 
istered Poland- 
China Pig in 
just Seven Days 









































February 2lst we received the first 


which completed her club. 
You can do in just a fev 


will just go after them. 


you on the road to prosperity. 


Miss Hight earned her Poland-China pig in just seven days. 


morning of February 28th, we received an order for 28 subscriptions, 


WHAT SHE DID IN SEVEN DAYS 

v days, if you will just make up your mind to 
do so, and go at it with a determination. 
there are hundreds of new and renewal subscriptions to be had, if you 


TO OWN A PURE-BRED PIG 
Will be a mark of distinction for you in your community and will start 
It will mez 
dation for a comfortable income for you all through life, a 
not least when old age overtakes you. 
Write today for full particulars and supplies. 


On 
order on her pig club, and on the 


Right in your community 


in the laying-.of the foun- 


nd last but 





registered pig. 


Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. 


! want to earn a pure-bred 














Charts and Slides for Virginia 


Communities 

| THE Extension Division of the Vir- 

ginia Polytechnic Institute offers 
more than two hundred (200) differ- 
ent charts and eighteen (18) sets of 
illustrated lectures on agriculture 
and home economics suitable for the 
programs of farmers’ meetings, agri- 
cultural organizations, et 

The charts are rY yuped nder he 
following topics: 

Agricultural Engineerin: 

\gronomy 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 

Dairy iredlatlns 

Home Economics 

Horticulture 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Miscellaneous 

Ten to fifteen charts make up a set 


The illustrated lectures, containing 
from 35 to 95 slides in a set, are on 
the following subjects: 

Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural and 
| Home Economics Clubs 

Dairy Types 


Farm Machinery 
Fruit Growing 
Girls’ Canning Clubs 
Poultry Management No. | 
Poultry Management No. 2 
Silo Construction 
Each set is accompanied by a sylla- 
bus. 

Write Extension 
burg, Va., two weeks before 
charts or slides. They are lent free. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week end 
ing Saturday, May 10, as reported to the Division of 


Division, Blacks- 


you ne ed 





























Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
| 
a) | 
aaie | 
Town ~ 23\¢ 
el gi sicclé 
i) J = BS =) 
x Oe Oo 'na! oo 
MOMOTIS wccccvecess S avcel avcal seesl acon 
COAIIOUED. dn cccccness $1.7! 2 
OE ee 1.75) 5 
Fayetteville .........] 1.80) 2.40) 90 $2.50 90; 2.00 
Gastonia ‘ soecel seas] coed oes. elvel aenel Gee 
Greensboro . > 6a ee oc c4k ae Apbet 
Hamlet .. vie} 2.00) .»| 1.00 
Henderson was fe Da 
Ra'eigh , .| 1.85] 3.00 90 
| Scotland Neck 1.50} ....| 1.00 
Irish Potatoes—Asheville, $2 cwt.; Charlott 
@2.50 bu; “ayetteville, $1.50 bu.; Gastonia 
cwt.; Greensbor $10 bbl.; Henderson, $ 
leigh, $4.25 (150 Ibs.); Scotland Neck, 


Nam«< VEY ave Ci OT REE CETL GY CORP RA LORCM EE TEER CTO. CT LEP e Tere. tee | PRICES OF COTTON, 
| SEED MEAL 
| 
o. 
TEAR NS Nes saa ce os 
P t C | v 2 3 ag 3 a 
| own =ey re -4 = 9 
: 3s s9 | ggr | 
Oe PRE A Be I. sab o8 Se Oe f 333 os sis 
~H aT -¥) Oa 
Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, htt CUSTIOUD ccccccccccesces]  SeO0 | GOO | cavecrecs 
Durham ..... oe ee 2 | 
Address your nearest office. Fayetteville 
Henderson 
OS errr 
Scotland Neck ......... 26. 15 | 





Peanuts—Per pound-—Scotland Neck: Virginia, 'B 4 


Spanish, 7c. 




















PRICES OF BUTT ae ne iGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 
» HOGS 
= 3 | +3 | . 
Town 3. 3 z 5 pa 
as Pe 23 | 58 
£3 seiecs | 2 
1o8 sa lOom ic | 
Asheville ..... j $0. 25/$18 50.32 
Charlotte ool 40 
Durham .....} 35 
Fayetteville 10) 
Gastonia ..... | esceel 38 
Greensboro of .80) 20.00 30 
Hamlet . | .30} 20.00) .40 
Ilenderson ° i od Moe } 40 
Raleigh ...... | .50} .60) .40) ere | 10 | 
Scotland Neck | .45|  .60| 410 25} 25.00) .35 | 





COTTON SEED ANI 


























KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 


STRONG AND WELL 


and give them a fair start in life on the road to 





happiness and success. Every mother should learn 
how to accomplish this by reading. 


The Health Care of the Growing Child 
by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on 
all that pertains to the care and well-being of the 
little ones. It advises and informs you concerning 
ventilation, bathing, clothing feeding, the treatment 
of childish ailments, etc., and will be an invalu- 
able aid in every home where there are growing 
youngsters. A book that will prove its worth over 
and over again. 

“Contains a wonderful amount of very fine prac- 
tical knowledge. The information given in 
it is of the kind that deciares dividends.’’—Char- 
lotte Medical Journal 

“Will be a boon to many a puzzled parent and 
may assist in saving the lives of thousands of little 











ones.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 
12 mo. cloth. Illustrated, $1.25: by mail, $1.3 
A two-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of ‘‘The -” care of the Growing 
Child,”’ both for $2.25. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh. Birmingham, Momphis, Callas. 








Address nearest office. 


Massey’ s Ga rden Book Tells | 
What to pliant in the garden 
each month 











THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has neoamne so Re pul ar in its first four years that 
usands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mi is, and to replace, at | 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
ermotors, m: as oo them self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
eeps in theoil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and ena the 
mill to pomp in the lightest reeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. ; 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
e make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago | 


| Wanted: SOUTHERN WOOLS | 


Ship direct to us by express or 
freight and get full market value 
and prompt returns. 


J. E. HARRIS, 






















9 H 
Morristown, Tennessee. | 
aad 
Our advertisers are guaranteed, 


iW ashington, 











Markets 


$1.69@1.74%% 
No. 4 
$1. 914% 


Northern Produce 


Chic ago, Ill.—No. 3 white corn, 
livered in Rale igh, $1.92@1.97%); 
$1.6844@1.75 (delivered in Raleigh, 

White Potatoes- 
No. 1: 3: 


@1.98). 


Per 100 Ibs., F s. 


85@3; 
Cleveland, 





Boston, $2.50@2 ; Chica 
$2.85@ 2.40; Jacks nville, 
: New Orl “ans, $3.10@3.50; 
(150-T™. sacks); Philadel; hia, 
$3.25@3.60 (150-Ib. sacks); 
$3.75@4. 50 (150 tb. sacks). 


Atlanta, $2 
20, g 
$41@4. 50 
New Y« 
$2.40@2.60; 








FRESH CREAMERY BUTTER—JOBBING PRICES 
Best (92-94 score) 











| Tubs’ | Prints | Cc arto! ns 

New York . rT -|59 @é64e 4c 16036 @ D654%6c 161. @66c 

Philadelphia 58 @ 62c 60 @65c |61 @é65c 

Roston 58 59 @63%c!|59% @64c 

Chicago 5644 @59%c|57%4%@60%C 58 @6le 
Good (89-91 score) 

Tubs irtons 


Prints | Cz 





& meri se (Wh lesa le 


an Chee 
30% 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Ginners: 


We Advise You! 


With depleted stocks at our 
factories, high priced mate- 
rial on hand and contracted 
for, and labor still on the 
high-priced level, it is not 
possible to expect any reduc- 
tion in the price of ginning 
machinery during 1919. Such 
being the case, it is not wise 
to delay ordering improve- 
ments for old outfits or the 
installation of new and com- 
plete Munger System outfits, 
especially as it will cause 
more delay in deliveries. 

Order now for early ship- 
ment and insure getting what 
you want. Wait—and you 
may be disappointed. Write 
to the Continental Sales Of- 
fice nearest you. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY, 


Sales Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 





Dont Send 





One Bald 


Delivery Free 


Just send your name, ad- 
88 and size and we will 
send this skirt to you. You 
don’t pay. one penny un- 
til the skirt is delivered 
at your door by the post- 
man. This isa wonder- 
ful opportunity to get 
8 $6 skirt for $3.98. Our 
pene is an amazing 
y, Compare it 
with others and see 
for yourself. 


s 
New Satin 
Skirt 
This fashionable 
skirt is made of a 






















satisfactory wear. 

The skirt has 
loose beit beneath 
which skirt is 
gathered, cut full 
and roomy. The 
two large 
ets are fashion- 


on approval and 
if you don't like it 
return it at our ex- 
pense | the ga costs hing thi 2 
you nothin, @ are making this offer to get ac- 
quainted with you. Our Bis of $3.98 ineledes all 
transportation charges, this is all you Pay the post- 
man. Color black, sizes 22 to 30, waist measure; 
86 to 42 length. 7 
your name and address—no money. Also 
Send give color and size. When the skirt 
arrives wear it. We know you will be pleased. If 
you ce o nee it all you Fret send it back and we 
ui refund your money. 8 is our risk— 
rder by Number 51. area 


WALTER FIELD Co. 
Dept. E-239 646 W. Adams St., Chicazo 
The Bargain Mail Order House 



















6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
designs. Ali steel. lor Lawna, Churches and Ceme- 
terics, Write forfree Catalox and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Macirine Co. 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind" 


















Saturday, May 24, 1919] 
Help the Salvation Army 


HOPE Progressive Farmer read- 
ers will do all they can to help the 


W: 


‘Salvation Army drive” this week. No 
better evidence of the importance of 
its work could be given than in the 
words of our three last Presidents as 
follows: 

President Roosevelt said: “At last 


it has won its way to recognition, and 


there are few serious thinkers nowa- | 
days who do not recognize in The 
Salvation Army an invaluable social 
asset, a force for good which works 
effectively in those dark regions 
where, save for this force, only evil 


is powerful.” 


President Taft wrote: “I am thor- 
oughly in sympathy with your work. 
I believe you reach people who are 
not reached in any other way. I be- 
lieve that your experience in dealing 
with the slums of great cities and 
your practical methods of charity are 
of the widest usefulness.” 

President Wilson: “I sincerely wish 
God-speed to any organization which, 
like The Salvation Army, has as its 
main object the betterment of hu- 
manity and the making of bad citi- 
zens into good ones.” 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE has been a firmer feeling in 

the cotton market this week, both 
for futures and spots. Spot prices 
have made a moderate advance, with 
the low grades showing most im- 
provement. Thus have been disprov- 
ed the interested claims put forth 
that the exclusion of the low grades 
from contract delivery would further 
depress the values of such grades. 
Ever since the contract was reform- 
ed the general tendency of the mar- 
ket has ruled upward, and the low 
grades have fully shared in the gain. 
And here recently these same low 
grades are relatively stronger than 
the high grades. The truth is the low 
grades were depressed below their in- 
trinsic value, but on account of exist- 
ing conditions in the actual market, 





holders would insist on trying to sell | 


the low grades while buyers wanted 
only the good grades. Good middling 
is quoted in the Savannah market at 
29 cents, while good ordinary is at 19 
cents. Now this is too much 


dis- | 


count, for on the parity with the good | 


grades, good ordinary ought to be 
worth somewhere around 21 or 22 


cents. When the mills get to using 


the low grades more freely, and have | 
their machinery so adjusted, then the | 
nearly | 


low grades will bring more 
what they are really worth. In this, 
as in all other respects, the best pol- 
icy is to sell what the buyer wants, 
and not what he does not want. 


The main support of the market 
has come from the continued im- 
provement in the goods trade, but 


some help has also come from the 
better peace outlook and uncertainty 
regarding the prospects for the new 
crop. Nevertheless, the American 
consumption has been still short, and 
exports are hampered by scarcity of 
ships to carry the cotton. The con- 
sensus of testimony also is that the 
acreage reduction will prove some- 
where around 12 per cent, instead of 
30 per cent originally planned. How- 
ever, if the reduction is as much as 12 
per cent, it will be quite an achieve- 
ment, for it is obviously impossible to 
control all the individual farmers; 
those who plant only a few acres, and 
then the new ones who may be 
tempted by what seems to be such an 
inusual price inducement. It is to 
the crédit of the organized farmers 
that they have held to their pledges. 
Holders must by no means get fright- 
ened by any possible early favorable 
crop prospects; these early prospects 
do not mean anything. 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





“What maintains one vice would bring up 
We eename Franklin.) Buy 














4% 





“Tl tell you WHY it’s the best 
for your home’’ 


7 HERE is only one way to buy cows and 
lighting plants—by the way they 
stand the tests. 


“Some cows with very pretty names eat their 
heads off, as you know, and give 80 little milk 
that at the end of the year you're out of 
pocket for their keep. 


“We bought our Colt Lighting and Cooking 
Plant just before you were married, seven 
years ago. Before I bought it, I inquired of 
three of my neighbors what it cost them, first 
cost and up-keep—just as you’re asking me 
now—and you're right about the matter of 
up-keep— it’s mighty important. 


“In severt years we haven’t spent a cent for 
repairs. That’s point number one. 


Carbide Lighting OL T Cooking Plant 


TRAD. 


makes every other look pale as candle light. 
Its the prettiest and most powerful white 
light you ever saw. 

_“The Plant stands in the corner of the cellar, or in 


the cow barn, and takes up no more floor space than 
a couple of apple barrels. 


“Its operation is absolutely noiseless, and there are no 
batteries, dynamo or engine to get out of order. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 


He my i year 


(29) 


905 


mi 


“As near as I can figure, it costs about a third 
less a year to run than most of our neighbors 
spend on other lighting plants. Point num- 
ber two. 


“Now another thing: you saw what a good 
supper we had last night. That supper was 
cooked on a gas stove, the same gas that 
lights the house and barns. Folks who live 
in the city can’t beat that for comfort. Can 
you think of any other country Mee Lighe the 
_ will do your cooking as well as light the 
ouse. 


“While you’re about it, ask your wife how it 
would seem in summer not to have a hot fire 
in the kitchen range all day—and to have a 
handy Carbide Gas Sad Iron for ironing days. 


“As for the light itself, the light from the 


MARK 


“On an average of once a month, I put in a little Car- 
bide which looks like crushed stone, and add some 
plain water. 

“That’s six points in all—six mighty good reasons 
why the Colt Lighting and Cooking Plant is the best 
for your home.” 

Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors 
whose experience will instantly convince you of their 
entire satisfaction with the Colt plants. 





288 Fourth Avenue, New York 


14 








DONT SEND A PENNY 


Poplin Skirt 


Distinctive Opin Bargain 
Here is the daintiest, most graceful and stylish Silk Pop- 
You can have no idea of 
beauty or of the superb quality of the 


Handsome 
Silk 







lin Skirt you mare ever seen. 
ite exceptional 


vance payment—just so you can judge it 


poplin. 
Bak st stitching into 4-inch fitted Delt, Fanc 
hirred at top and trimmed at bo 


rage this. season, 
The 





Sound oaks in material of finest quality. 


p.———— when you see wha‘ 
mpare it with $6 to $8 
Colors: Black, Navy Blue and Taupe Gray. 


imply 
tomers to our books righ erase 
to be one of those addition 

order will convince you quicker than any 


this fine voile waist. 
waist, hip and front length 


arene nts. 
and waist $ $4- 85 i ee skirtonly lo extra 


Order No. H1491. 


Dept. H9861 


rich, lustrous material until you see it and try it on. 
That’s why we will send it to you without apenas ad- 
yourself. 

This stylish skirt is made of fine quality rich silk 
hirred at waist with several rows of 


ea Silke fringe tassels. The soft, lustrous material 
v8 clinging silhouette effect which is all the 


its simplicity is one of the most 
fascinating features of this , At skirt. The 


ich colors reflect that beautiful sheen which is 


be proud to own this stunning skirt and 
t a bargain it is. Just 


skirts you see elsewhere. 


Why We Make This 
Amazing Offer 


Simply because we Sotend to add a million new cus- 
—quick! We want you 
million and a single 
ng e 
that it ? to your advantage to send us your orders. 
That is why we offer you this wonderful no-money- 
with-order skirt bargain and give you, absolutely free, 
Send _—_ (no money). 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO. 
Chicago, lil. 


Don’t miss this chance to get an elegant 
Silk Poplin Skirt—the very latest style 
with the most beautiful lustrous sheen— 
and in addition an elegant voile waist. You 
get the waist absolutely free. Send no 
money—just the coupon stating skirt waist 
measure and bust measure of waist, 


1 Voile Waist With 
Each Poplin Skirt 


Never before such an 


FREES 


attonholes, Has full length 
sleeves and an elastic waist- 










Simply fill out the coupon 
and we send you this sensa- 
tional offer—the smart skirt 
and the beautiful blouse. Order 
now—this remarkable | ae 
offer is limited. All si 

Se oun aut Gua aa Gam que Gaus Ga Ge 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., 


| core tee in Skirt No, 11491 and the voile waist, On ar 
t an e voile wai: » 
Send the Silk rods 7 ieee Sine waist is free. If not satisfied on 


al will pay $4.8 
evinnaien oe return the goods and you will refund my money. 


State 
hen skirt 
charges. 
7 voile waist is free. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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G. V. T. Silos 


“Last as long as your Farm" 
Gamewell 
Vitrified Tile 
Silos 


are most per- 
manent of all 
Silos, because 
made from 
pure fire-clay, 
with Two-way 
Reinforcing. 

Fire, wind and 
storm -- proot 
Erected by 


our experts on 
your own 
place 

“Never did so 
few bushels 
of corn buy a 
Silo. Never has 
the need been 
so great.” 
Write today 
for prices and 
literature. 


Birmingham Hollow Tile Co. 
R. L. GAMEWELL, Pres. & (gr. 
840-41 Brown-Marx Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 






























Grind Your 
Own Grain 


and make money grinding for others, with 
a pearl-flint, native buhr grist mill. 25 
per cent. lighter running. Wick oiling 
bearings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
screening, better cleaning, cool running. 


Williams Improved 


and E 
e . ° 
Liberty Grist Mills 

Produce greater capacity of a_ very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write. for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 
their makeup, 
improvements 
and advan- 












W. J. Palmer 
Mfg. Co. 
Roaring River, N. C. 














ROSES 


ROSES 


a the South beautiful the 
season through. We have all 
</ good varicties, including 
White Killarney,W hite Maman 
Cochet, Pink Maman Cochet, 
Radiance, Yellow Maman Cochet, 
Sunburst. Send for our special list 
of field-grown Roses at 75 cents 
Pian to order now for fall each. 
delivery, or see our salesman. 
“Southern Plantings” tells how to spray 
and care for Roses and other plants—Free. 
Fruitsand ornamentals for every place. 


J. Van. Lindley Nursery Co. 
POMONA, N. C. 











Wanted--- COWPEAS ---Wanted 


Will pay more than any other buy- 
er. Wire, phone or write us what 
you have. — 


WALTON & CO., 





Augusta, Ga. 











PLANTS AND SEEDS 


RICA and NORTON 
delivered by parcel 





We are offering PORTO 

YAMS for $2.50 per thousand, 

post; $2 by express. 

Also pure GOLDEN DENT SEED CORN 

per bushel. Makes in 90 days. 
CARLISLE SEED & PLANT FARMS, 

Flowery Branch, Georgia. 


for $2.50 














Cut Shearing Expense 


Old fashioned shearing methods take up too much of 
hired man’s time «dl leave undesirable second cuts. 
Save money by shearing with a Stwart No. 9 Ball Bear- 
ing Machine. Shears at least one-half faster; leaves 
no second cuts and does not sear sheep. Only $14. 
Send $2——pay balance on arrival. Soon pays for 
itself. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 

Dept: 8-100, (2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, III. 





' American Cotton Association Form- 


ed at New Orleans 











CTION that may vitally affect the 
whole future of the cotton indus- 

try was taken last week at the meet- 
ing of the newly created American 
Cotton Association, at New Orleans 
at which delegates from all the cotton 
states ere resent 

Accoré x to the Crop Repor Com- 
inittee of the Association, the reduc- 
on i rt tton acreage for the entire 
Cotton Belt amount to 20.2 per cent, 
the reduction by states being as fol- 
low 

. 

State Acreage P Ct 
Virgini - 34,000 3 
North ¢ ylina 1,287,000 20.1 
South Carolina 2,21 OF 26.1 
Georgia 

FOPIGR ..ccvcavcounceete 
Mississippi 
Louisian 
Texas . 
Arkansas 
Tennessee ...eeeeeesees 
MiswOuri .ccscccsccscvosesss 
Oklahoma 
California ..vceccccvccees F 
Pe eee eee pre 69,000 25.0 
SAlabama ..ccsccecssece 2,753,100 ».0 
(Increase) 
Totals ° weer t 18.04 
—Alabama educted 753,100 
WS. a venseksnn : . 27,462,997 20.2 
*{Note—Alabama’s acreage is an approx- 
imate estimate, showing an increased acre- 


age of 5 per 

Plans for the creation of a $100,000,- 
000 cotton export corporation were 
forwarded, it being announced by the 
committee in charge that a sub-com- 
mittee would be appointed to meet at 
date to organize. The sum 


cent.) 


an early 


| of $11,750 was raised for the prelimi- 





,in the conduct of its operation. 





nary financing of the export corpor- 
ation. , 

The conference went on record as 
opposing the lifting of the embargo 
on cotton to Germany until that coun- 
try had signed the treaty of peace. 

J. S. Wannamaker, of South Caro- 
lina, was elected President of the As- 
sociation; John T. Scott, Houston, 
Texas, First Vice-President; and W. 

Barrickman, Dallas, Secretary. An 
Executive Committee to work out the 
details in connection with the work 
of the Association was appointed as 
follows: Arkansas, George L. Sands; 
Alabama, M. C. Allgood; Georgia, J. J. 
Brown; Mississippi, P. P. Garner; 
Missouri, S. S. Barnes; North Caro- 
lina, L. S. Tomlinson; South Carolina, 
R. M. Mixon; Tennessee, J. P. Mat- 
thews; Texas, J. Thompson; Okla- 
homa, Dr. J. A. Whitehead; Louisiana, 
J. B. Ardis, 





Virginia-Carolina Peanut Growers 
Form Business Organization 


UST as the cotton 

South took a long 
week by starting a movement for a 
business organization, so the peanut 
growers of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, meeting in Suffolk, Saturday, 
May 17, did the same thing. The ma- 
jority of the peanut-growing coun- 
ties of the two states repre- 
sented. A definite organization was 
perfected known as “The Virginia- 
Carolina Cooperative Peanut Ex- 


the 
step forward last 


growers of 


were 


| change.” 


first, to encour- 
economical 


The purposes are, 
age better and more 
methods of production, to gather in- 
formation in regard to crops and 
market conditions, and to furnish the 


same to members. Second, to secure 
better results in handling, grading, 
marketing and advertising the pro- 


ducts of its members. Third, to buy 
supplies in coGperative way. Fourth, 
to rent, buy, build or sell and control 
such buildings and other real and 
personal property as may be needed 
Fifth, 
to cultivate and develop the codpera- 
tive spirit among the peanut growers 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
to perform any other work which 


|; may tend to the benefit of the mem- 


| 


bers and the general development of 
the industry. 

County chairmen of the various 
counties were appointed to go back 
and perfect county organizations. A 


stock was 
taken to se- 


good part of the capital 
subscribed. Steps will be 
cure a charter and elect a board of 
directors and business managers 
Support of the organization for mar- 
ket news service, maintenance of of- 
ficers, etc., is to be secured by a 


harge of two cents per bag on all 
yeanuts grown by members, members 
oO subscripv tock at > dollars por 


Value of Stable Manure and Cover 


Crops 

pkOM the 

farmers practice in allowing 
stable manure to the 
and heat in piles thus allowing much 
of the nitrogen to escape into the air, 
it would appear that they do not ap- 
preciate its value to their farms. 

We pay high prices for commercial 
fertilizers. Why not save all the fer- 
tilizer the manure contains? When 
we count the value of the nitrogen, 
the phosphoric acid and the potash 
that a ton of average stable manure 


wasteful methods many 
their 


leach in rains 


contains how valuable it is. Calcu- 
lating the value of the same ingred- 
ients in spring fertilizer, we find a 
ton of average stable manure con- 
tains about: 
12 pounds nitrogen, worth, .|....$ 6.00 
12 pounds of potash, worth....... 4.20 
10 pounds of phosphoric acid..... 90 
Bee” 5 euicadwerethae se deeeer ees $11.10 


This spring’s valuation of nitrogen 


is 50 cents per pound, potash, 35 
cents, and phosphoric acid 9 cents. 
The farmer should therefore save ex- 


pense in buying fertilizer by growing 
all the nitrogen-gathering crops pos- 


sible, such as the clovers, peas and 
soy beans. Such crops should be 
grown in the rotation of his farm 


farmer who depends upon 
fertilizer alone is doing 
poor farming. The application of two 
or three hundred pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate per acre on 
clover or peas will make two or three 
times more of these soil improving 
crops to plow under on thin land fill- 
ing the soil with humus. All thin 
land needs humus. By growing le- 
gume crops the farmer is adding both 
humus and fertilizer ingredients to 
the svil with the same expense and 
time.—Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture. 


crops. The f 
commercial 





Farmer-Soldiers Will Return to 
Farms 
HE majority of soldiers who entered 
the army from the farms are re- 
turning to them immediately after re- 


ceiving their discharges from mili- 
tary duty, according to reports from 
farm-help specialists of the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
Careful surveys made in Army 
camps by the Department’s farm-help 
specialists furnish ample proof to re- 
fute statements that have appeared 
in the press that from 75 per cent to 
90 per cent of the men who were call- 
ed by the Army from the farms are 
not returning to them. In a Virginia 
camp the specialists found that dur- 
ing the first three weeks in April 98.2 
per cent of such men discharged ac- 
tually returned to the farms. During 
the week ending April 5 the special- 
interviewed 2,021 men at this 
camp. It was found that 933 were 
from farms and that all but 15 of that 
number intended to return. During 


ists 


the following week 2,108 men were 
interviewed. It was. found that 691 
were from farms and all but 14 in- 


tended to return. The next week 716 
men were interviewed. Of this num- 
ber 364 had formerly been employed 
on farms and 359 intended to return. 


Crops for the Stubble Lands 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 








acre and cultivate as sug- 
gested for cowpeas. Seedings may be 
made as late as the middle of July 
and even later in the Lower South. 


pecks per 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Peanuts.—This is another excellent 


crop for planting after small grain, 
particularly on our lighter soils that 
are suited to it. The crop is an es 


pecially fine one for hogs, and in the 


Lower South is probably superior t 
either soy beans or cowpeas as a 

in producing.cheap pork. The roy 
should be laid off 30 to 36 
apart and the peanuts planted 
inches in the drill. This close ( 
ing has been found to give muc 

ter yields than the wider spacing 


monly practiced 


Cowpeas and Sorghum.—Thi 
combination that is being used con 
siderably where a heavy tonnage of 
hay is desired, and the mixture of t 
two gives a better quality of hay th 
where the sorghum is 
These two crops are generally broad 
casted together, the peas at the rate 
of one to and one-half bushels 
per acre and the sorghum at tlie rate 


alon 


used 


one 


of about a bushel. The land should 
first be broken broadcast and th: 
peas and sorghuin disked in and t! 


land harrowed with a drag harrow 


Corn—Where the stubble dand is 
fairly fertile and there is a possibil 
ity of a shortage of corn within th: 
next twelve months, this is a 
crop to put on the stubble land. 
ever, two grain crops in 
mean a rather heavy draft on the 
plant food in the soil, and unless the 


rood 
How 


succession 


land be rather fertile we would rx 
commend that the corn be rath 
er liberally fertilized. Probably 
100 to 125 pounds per acre of 


sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda around the corr when it is from 
2 to 4 feet high will be as good a fer 
tilizer as can be used. Where corn is 
planted after small grain, every effort 
should be made to get the crop in by 
the middle of June if possible, and 
certainly not later than the last oi 
June or the first of July. 

Sudan Grass.—This is becoming a 
popular hay crop in many sections of 
the South, particularly in the western 


part of the Cotton Belt. It is much 
like Johnson grass in appearance, 
though it does not have the under- 


ground root stocks as does Johnson 
grass, and is in no sense a pest, being 
strictly an annual like sorghum. It 
may be planted either broadcast, us- 
ing 20 to 30 pounds of seed per acre 


drills, using 6 to 10 pounds 
acre. Where it is drilled two oi 
three light cultivations should b& 
given. If the land be rather thin, 


side-dressing of 75 to 100 pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia will pay on the Sudan grass, 
particularly where it is drilled. 





Sweet Potatoes.—This is an excel- 
lent crop to grow after the small 
grain, though in most cases it will 
not be advisable to put more than 
limited acreage in sweet potatoes 
This crop is one of our best food 
crops, and it also furnishes a splet 
did lot of hog feed. It has the addi 
tional advantage of being able to 


make a fair’ crop when planted even 
as late as the first of August. 

on Stubble 
Land.—Where the second crops art 
to have applications of commercial 
fertilizers, the legumes, such as cow- 
peas, soy beans and peanuts, will 
ually do very well with an application 
of 200 to 300 pounds of acid ph 
phate per acre applied when they ar¢ 
planted; though if the land be very 
poor a small amount of nitrogen wit] 
the acid phosphate may in 
cases be advisable. For corn, as sug- 
gested above, particularly en thin 
lands, an application of 11 


Fertilizers for Crops 


Os- 


sonic 


nitrogen 1 
some form will usually pay, and the 


same is probably generally true 0! 
Sudan grass or sorghum. For swe 
potatoes, on average thin lands 


mixture of about 4 parts acid phos 
phate to one part nitrate of soda 
sulphate of ammonia, used at the rat: 
of 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre, will 
usually give good results. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
































Saturday, May 24, 1919] 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, etc. Al 
quality, low prices, shipped ne 
and little frt. from Rich'd, Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 
South's Mail Order House FREE, Write to-day, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Ve 


THERE’S NO REASON 
FOR WORMY PEACHES 


You can keep these pests out of the fruit by 
proper spraying. Our booklet, 

“SOUTHERN PLANTINGS” 
tells how to do it; also gives other information of 
value to fruit growers and planters. Send for a 
REE copy. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 














Build Now 


SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK 
ON BUILDING A HOME 
OF YOUR OWN 


US. Dept. of Labor ¥- 2.150% 
Read Massey's Garden Book 
Have a Profitable Garden 











| Winnsboro, 8. 


Registered Duroc Pigs—$12.50 and up. Also few 
nice gilts Good breeding Greenfield Farm, Salis- 
bury, N. ¢ 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Some extra good ones 
{ 


of big bone type for May delivery H. E. Hutcheson 


|} Gloucester, Va 








Registered [uroes—Service Boars, Gilts and $ 
Good stock Price reasouable Green Hill Farm 
Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 


Registered Durocs—3 months old, $15 Pedigree 
furnished with each pig W. 8S. Brothers, Elizabeth 


| City, N. C., Route 4 


Duroc Pigs Entitled to registration—10 to 12 weeks 
old Nice one Will sell for delivery during May 
and June at $10 each Buchan Farming Co., At 
deen, N. ¢ 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs—farrowed February 10th, 1919; 
extra fine cherry reds and extra fine pigs, registered in 
buyer’s name, $15 each or $25 pair. Alex Turner, 








8 Half Duroc Pigs, 8 weeks old, five dollars each, or 
the lot, thirty-five dollars One Duroe sow and five 
pigs, fifty-five dollars. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, 
Virginia 
_Sons of Our Great Son of Defender—Ready for ser 
vice. Daughters of our son of Defender and of our 
son of Monarch, bred to son of Scissors. Knapp Farm, 
Peabody College, Nashville, ‘Tet 


SS 


Pigs! Pigs !—Whose Grand Sire, Pathfinder, sired 








more champions in nineteen eighteen than any three | 


boars put together. Pathfinder bred Durocs are the 
type the up-to-date breeder demands. Alamance 
Duroc Farm, Mebane, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire Pigs—12 to 14 weeks old, $15. 
E. J. McDonald, Reidsville, N. C 


Registered Hampshire Pigs—Fifteen and twenty dol- 
lars. Saunook Plantation, Reidsville, N 


GUINEA HOGS 


Pigs of the Old Time Guinea Hogs for Sale — 
for delivery now. T. D. Alexander, Walhalla, 8. 





























Fine Registered Shorthorn 








wh EEL 
-_ 





Some Extra Se vi lig greed “Rufus Ked Belgian Hares 






(31) 907 


‘ 22e5—From choice Single Comb Reds—7 cents each, 
by parcel post. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. C. 





Reds—Both Combs—Desi Eges reduced one-half, 


| now $2.50, $2 per 15. Finest matings ever. Fou: teenth 
| year. Many firsts. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C 

Prize Winners—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 

| Single Comb White Leghorns, and Barred Rock eggs, 

15. Luther A. Kiser, Bessemer City, N. C 





For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eags— 
0) per sitting of 15, delivered by parcel post Stock 
in seasor American Beauty strain c, J. Jackson, 
Horatio, 8. ¢ 


es 


Reduced Price Balance of Season—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Owens Farm Strain; best pens, 
$2.50 for 15 eggs; $4.25 for 30; selected farm range, 
$1.25 for 15, or 30 for $: Deliver ed in good con- 
dition. Greenleaf Farm, Manassas, Va 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Laced Wyandottes—Exgs, 15, $1.50, postpaid. 
Geo. C. Boling, Seagrove, . 


anaes 


Pure-bred Toulouse Goose Eggs—2sc each. Mra 
Cary A. Black, The Rock Ga., Route 1, Box 45, 


PEA FOWLS 


Peafowls W an nied at Once. Miss Marie Roatwright, 
Monetta, 8. 

















For “Bale— Pure -bred English eagle Hound  Depoies, 





fine young Fox and Deer Hounds cheap 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Livable Baby Chicks. John A. Lancaster, Richmc: 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 











ner ae 
‘BEA NS 
~~ re Yellow Soy Beans for Sale—At $2 per 
bushel . T. Sutton, Calypso, N. C 





For Sale—Mammoth Yellow soy beans. for seed, $2.25 
bushel. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, N. ¢ 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
ig Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If S umatis neat is to appear 
onee, send 5 cents a word; if twice, Me cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, ete. Each word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RAARRARI RI ween 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffic e aaa on every 
rural route es the South. If you can devote a part or 


























all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today f to r fun partic ulars. The Progressive Farmer. — 
HELP O! OR F POSITION WANTED 





Ww ante dexWomen. 4 and 1d Girls—Work light and clean. 
Good pay while learning. Melrose Kuitting Mills, 
Raleigh, _N. c 


Salesmer —We want honorable energetic hustlers to 
sell fruit trees and other nursery stock. Good propo 
sition for the right man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 


Married Man, twelve years’ scientific and twenty 


practical training, wants position as farm manager, 
preferably on stock and genceal farm. Worth-while 
reference Box U, Warsaw, 





MACHINERY | 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sale or Exchange—Lenthall Peanut Picker, 
Thresher, Engine power cane mill and Vap- 
F ail in good cendition, Smallwood Farm, 
Woodville, N. C. 














Wanted—One fifteen H.P. Kerosene Engine or Gaso- 
line International Engine. Can use thing under 

















You’ll spend the money 


For Sale—Mammoth Yellow soy beans, new crop, re- 
cleaned for seed, $2 bushel, bagged; cash with order. 
J..M. Hall, Middletown, N.C 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed, $2.90 per bushel; 50-bushel] lots and up, $2.80 
per bushel. M. F. Owens, Columbia, N. . 








Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$3.25 bushel. These 
seed are of 1918 crop and germinate of * least 95 per 
cent. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 5S. 





—Get the most out of it 








ing advertisements. 


benefit. 


VERY year you spend a large proportion of the 

money you get. So much for clothing. 
for shoes. So much for things to eat, housefurnish- 
ings, garden seeds and tools and what not. 


There’s one sure way to get the most for your money. 
Know what you want before you go to buy. 


Read advertisements. The advertisements you read 
will tell you what is new and good. They will give 
you the latest ideas and improvements. 


you to live better and dress better at less c 


They will help 


If you think of it, you'll be surprised at the world of 
interest and the wealth of new ideas you'll find in read- 


Advertisements are the record of progress. 
the report to you of the manufacturers who work for 
you, telling what has been accomplished for your 











RALEIGH MEMPHIS 


BIRMINGHAM 





BERKSHIRE s 


} 

teen H .P. Quote best pres, and conditior Can use 
eng above fifteen H.F Wm. H. Bell, Newport, } 
Nor h lina. | 
tirand New Case Thresher—20-inch cylinder by 36- | 
inch rear. All steel frame and body, mounted on | 
wheels; equipped with wind stacker, 20-inch self-feeder, | 
aut atic weigher, and bagging spout Will thresh 800 
bust wheat, 1,200 bushels oats per day. Price | 
BS 14 f.0.b. Miss M. B. Roper, Cades, S. C. | 
LIVESTOCK 
anna anaiicliananedapinune 
| 

| 





Large Te rks hires—Cholera immune. Stone Gate 
Farm, Petersburg, Va 
Berkshires—Pig Baars, Bred Sows James W. 
Graves, Americ an *wational Bank, Richmond, Va 
Ridgecrest Serkshires—Longfellow breeding Pigs 
and gilts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ridgecrest Farm, 
N. C. 






Troutman, 

gis tered Rerkshire Pigs—Of choicest breeding, and 

&Ir > first-class individually. We guarantee to please, 

‘ ioney refunded. Write quick Brookfield Farm, 
Va 








For Sale—One registered Berkshire boar, estimated 
weight, 350 Ibs., not fat; age and condition right for 
service. Price $60 First check gets him, Cc. 
Tyler, Ro yx¢ bel, N. C 





0. I. C Pigs—(Silver’s strain.) Ship on approval. 
(. C, Ramsey, Crouse, N. C 

0. I. C. Registered Pigs—Price, quality and guaran- 
tce right. John R. Yeager & Son, Danville, Ky. 











| farrow July 10th. For particulars write, Charlic Hugh- 
} son, Ahoskie, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


stered Poland-China Sow—Due to 





‘or Sale—One Reg 








Registered Big Type Poland China Pigs—From bi st 








B 
bred Western sows, 8-12 weeks old, $15 to 1 0 
Taylor, Mt. Croghan, 8S. C. 

Registered, Big Bone Poland-China Pig Milk-fed, 
well developed; from large prolific sows atisfaction 


guaranteed For full particulars address Suncrest 
Farm, Kollock, 8. C. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





For Sale—Hegistered Aberdeen-Angus bulls and 


heifers, trained for acceptable service. Come and look 





lp 
herd over. Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va ke 
|S 


AYRSHIRES 


For Sale—Two Registered Ayrshire Heifers—Of the 
show type, 19 months and 22 
from heavy milking dams, 
imported bull, ‘‘Finlayton 
red markings, large and 


months old, respectively, 
a grands n of the great 








handsome, Address 





G. Groome, Warrenton, 





white with dark : 
GUERNSEYS 
! 





Choice O. I. C. Pigs—8 weeks old, $12.50 and $15 
exch bs ligrees free. Address H, A. Bolick, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 





bull, no faults, sure breeder, price reasonable John 
Milne, Henderson, N. C. 


For Sale—One two-year-old registered Guernsey 


HEREFORDS 





CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Duroe-< 
in, Ramseur, N. 


Pigs for Sale. Deep River 





Bargains!—Registered Duroc-Jersey sows and Jersey 


R. Vaughn, Steens, Miss. milkers; bred to pure-bred bull Also several nice 
_ Jersey cows and 2 Shorthorn bull yearlings Address 
Duroe Jersey Pigs—10 weeks old, $12 each, males or S. A. Bailey, Box 421, Lynchburg, Va. 
les. D. F. Blue, Dunn, N. C., Route 1. 


For Sale—Registered Hereford Bulls—Three one- 


year-olds, one two-year-old Ten Holstein cows, 3 to 
4 


years old, due to freshen in May and June; heavy 








HOLSTEINS 





extra for papers. W. B. Mellroy, Blackstock, S. C 





Large Record Holstein Bulls—From Federa) tested 
cows. Knapp Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn 























POULTRY 1 AND EGGS 





Tarheel Black Soy Beans—Heaviest 
longest standing variety Unequaled fo 
not shatter from pods like Mammoth Yellow beaus and 
make third more growth and beans By express, 
bushel, $5; peck, $1.50. Also have Mammoth Brown, 
very similar in growth to €arheel: bushe by express, 
$4; peck, $1.25; and Mammoth ‘Yellow, $8 bushel; 91 
peck. Pinner & Co., Sutfolk, fa 


BRUSSEES SPROUTS 


Brussels Sprouts Plants—500 postpaid, $1. KR. O 
Parks, Ulah, N. C, 








russels Sprouts Plants—2z 
Plant Farm, Ulah, Ulah, N. C. 


CABBAGE 


The largest known plant dealers. Sexton Plant Co. 





cents per i100, postpaid 





Special Ten-day Offer—To introduce tw million 
Early Flat Dutch cabbage plants, 500 mailed postpaid, 
75 cents k. O. Pa » Ulah, N. C. 

Cabbage PlantsOf leading varieties; ; 
In order to close out quick, am selling 
BE. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 





e extra nice 
q per 1,000 








hundred pounds, or 
Fall contracts now 
Long Island cabbage 


vareene Seed—Ry the pound 
or No order too small or 
Robe rt Hackney, Durham, N. 


seed. 











For Sale—Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 per 
1, 000 by express; by parcel post, $1.75. Potato plant 

2 per 1,000 by express; _ by parcel post, $2.25. Varina 
Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 


CANE SEED. 


arly Orange Cane Seed—$2.70 bushel; Sugar Drip, 
$3.25 bushel These seed are recleaned and iw good 
even weight bags. Sorghum seed is practieafly the 
only forage crop seed left that can be purchased ‘at A 
reasonable price. This makes an excellent hay ectop, 
and on account of the serious shortness of peas and 























beans these should be purchased before further ad- 
vances. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C 
COTTON 

Cotton—-Four bales per acre Wi facts. Sex 
ton Plant Co.,. Royston, Ga., and ia ta 

Langfords Improved and Cleveland Big Boll from 
northeast Georgia where Government experts say the 
finest staple grows No weevil No blight Seed 
fully matured and culled. Record two bales per acre. 
Lints 40 per cent. Staple 1% in., 42 bolls per poun 


Stands stormy weather and drouths fine. Testimonials 
and prices on request Limited amount for sale. Order 
now. Farmers’ Seed Co., Royston, Ga 

Let Us Delp You Hold Your Cotton—-Low storage 
rates; Standard Warehouses, sprinklered and bonded; 
issuing receipts that are negotiable in New York or 





elsew here. Capital and sur; lus $150,000 Probably 
can arrange loans for you ou i i 
sixty miles of Greensboro Bors 

much cotton as the State of 

Ask for information you need. 

Storage Co., Greensboro, N. ¢ 





PEAS 
For Sale- —Groit cowpeas. R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va 
VECAN TREES 

All About Papershel! Pecan Culture—Free. “Ba as3 

Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
POTATOES 

We pay the postage and express on plants ~ Sexton 
Plant Co 

Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2.50 per 1,000 R. i. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C 

Karly Triumph Potato Plants—$2.50 thousand cash. 
Yoder Brothers, Newton, N. C ° 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.50 per 
1,00° Fred Murray, Claremont, N. C. 














Georgia Potato Plants—Any variety, 1,000. 


Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 per thousand, express 
C. 


collect. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N 








Yoder Bros., Sweet Potato Fisnte—Atter May 15. 


Removed from Hickory to Newton, N 








For Sale—Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.50 per 1,000 


at the bed. Fred Schroer, Valdosta, Ga 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.50 
a 


thousand, cash. Yoder Bros., Newton, 








ready now. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. ¢ 





Georgia Potato Plants—Leading varieties, $2.25 1,000, 








Quick delivery. Claremont Plant Co., ¢ 






Georgia Porto Rico Potato Plants—$ per 1,000. 
aremont, N. C 


Georgia Potato Plants—Ready now Leading varie- 


ties, $2.25 1,000. Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, 
N Cc. 





" Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 

















RHODE ISLAND REDS 





il. B. Swain, Fancy Breeder—Registered Duroc-Jer- 
Orders booked for fall delivery. Durham, N. C 





Registered Durocs— Boars, gilts, choice pigs, bred 
t, priced right Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn 


1. I. Swain, Fancy Breeder Registered Durec-Jer- 
+ Orders booked for fall delivery. Durham, N. C. 


Sale—Pure-bred Duree Pigs—$12 each; one dol- | 
} 
| 
| 


Holstein Calves—15-16ths pure, $20 each, crated and 
sent anywhere. Registered bull calves, $45. Laken- 
velder Farms, Toccoa, Ga 


For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull—Two months old; 
two grade Holstein heifers, two months old. Deep 





River Farm, Ramseur, N. C. Catalog. 








1.900 exy ress 


ee of Number One Breeders—Reds, Ulah, 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 


$2.50, expressed; $3, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Clare- 
mont, , = 


Sweet. ~ Potato Plants—Triaumph and Porto Rico. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed J i. Stuart Tay 
Minette, Ala 





Hall Potato Plants—Not promises 
$2; 500 postpaid, $1.50. Plant Farm, 


Pure 








All blue - pens reduc ved to half price. 
ya. 






Porto Rico, Triumph, Nancy Hall, and Queen “Potato 


Plants—$2.50 per thousand Oaklin Farm, Sa!isbury, 
North Carolina 


(Classified ads, continued on next pagey 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | : 


LOTATOES 

Porto Rico, Triumph, Nancy Hall, 
Plants—$2.50 per thousand. Oaklin 
North Carolina. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 
$2.50, Expressed ; 80c 100 postpaid. Bureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. G 

~~ Sweet Potato Plants—Grown by “men “who know how. 
Two dollars thousand, Farmers’ Co-operative Plant 
Co., Homeland, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy_ “Hall, 
lowest for good plants. Write for 








and Queen Potato 
Farm, Salisbury, 





ll, Porto Rico, Prices 
circular. 8. J 


Pearson, Kellyton, Ala. _ 

“Porto Rico, Nancy Hall ai and ‘Triumph Potato Plants 
—$2 per thousands; 5,000 and over $1.75; none cheaper. 
W. B. Shipp, Cordele, Ga 





For Sale—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph Potato 
plants, $2 per 1,000; ten thousand lots, at $1.75. J. , 
Huchingson, Dade City, Fla. 

Porto Rico and Southern Queen Potato 
$1.50 thousand. Reference, The Ashburn Bank. 
dress Jones & Farrer, Ashburn, Ga. 





Plants—- 
Ad- 


Pure Nancy Hall Potato Plants—1,000 bushes | bed- 
ded, prompt shipment. 1,000 expressed, $2; 500 post- 
paid, $1.50. Darien Plant Co., Darien, 


Porto Rico and Queen Plants—§$2 thousand; well 
packed; full count, safe arrival, prompt shipment guar- 
apteed. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


1,000,000 Fine Nancy Hall and six other varieties 
potato plants, $2.75 thousand; -0,000, $25, cash; mail 
or express. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, V Va. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Shipped the day you say. 
isease or blight. 























$2 per 1,000. Absolutely free of di 
Tomatoes, $1.50. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—§$2.50 thousand. 
Good plants; prompt service. Nancy Hall Plant Co., 
Newton, N. C. Reference, Shuford’s National Bank. 

Porto Rico and Folsom Yam Potato Plants—$2 per 
thousand. Grown from seed that produced over boo 
— per acre. J. BR. Davis, Bartow, 
Florida 

Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes—The most profitabld 
sweet potato grown. Plants, $2.50 thousand. Fifteen 
years’ eapertenee has convinced me. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, N. 

Millions of Porto Rico ye ready for im- 
mediate shipment; $2.25 per 1,000; 00 at $2. Write 
for specia) price on large orders. lirier Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Porto Rico Plants—Free from insects, full count, 
packed well, and guarantee to ship on time. $2.25 per 

,000 or more at $2. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Don't put 
out anything but good plants. Grown my own 6 and 
plants. Two dollars thousand. Webb’s Stock & Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 thousand; 10,000 or 
over, $1.75 thousand. If it’s potato plants you want 

send us your order and receive prompt service. L. 
White, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Florida 
Yam, Gold Corn Yam, Dooly Yam, Early Triumph, 
twenty-five cents hundred; better price in quantities. 
Ready now. Gurley Plant Co., Gurley, Ala. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 per thousand, lots of 
10,000 or over, 5 per thousand. Plants passed 
jate 





Order early. 























| to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Werte Snes wools. Correspondence solicited. | 
E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 


1 Manufacture Modern Cypress Bee Hives— Write for | 
prices. J. Tom White, Dublin, 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





70-100 pounds 





275 Bhoats, 
Good feeders. 
Crafton, Staunton, Va. 

Hosiery- -Darnproof. Twelve 
assorted, intense black, guaranteed, $1, 

introduce our high-grade hosiery. 
Mills, Kernersville, N. C. 

For Sale—Western red cedar shingles, will not warp 
or rot and will last a lifetime, $5.50 per thousand in 


Fresh cows 1,000 barrels corn. Charles 


Ga 

200 Pigs, 8-12 weeks | 
pairs gents’ or ladies’ 
50, parcel post, 
Dixie Hosiery 














W. G. HOUSTON, 


Yearling Bulls JERSEY Bull Calves 


With the Blood of GOLDEN FERN’S LAD, GOLDEN 
FERN’S NOBLE, EMINENT, NOBLE OF OAK- 
LAND and the best strains found 
Prices Reasonable. —— Tuberculin Tested ————— Splendid Appearance 





POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND: 





BIG TYPE, FROM yom D WESTERN HE RDS, 
; GILTS, SERVICE BOARS, PIG: 
Satisfaction quasentesd. Write fer Folder 


FAIRFIELD, VIRGINIA. 











any quantity, f.o.b. cars, Apex, N. C. Shipping weight 
160 s. to the thousand Sample mailed on request. 
L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C. 

For Sale—Good shop-worn razors, ready for use. 
Good razor strops and razor hones; price $1 Brushes, 
25 cents. Parcel post, prepaid Send check if con 
venient to this address, D. L. Cooper, 622 E. Fayette 


Baltimore, Md 


“Twelve Pairs Men's . Gray Half Hose—Heel and toes 
anywhere, 


Bt., 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


mmmrare | Rann 


20° BRED Sows ‘and GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, PIGS, all 


reinforced, No. 30 splicing yarns, postpaid 
one dollar, Why pay fifteen and twenty cents pair ages Sired by boar fN 
3 1 S OF National rey i 
when you can buy such prices wholesale. Regal Hosiery of 500 and 600 pound dams ee cee tes tee ae 
Cameron, N. ¢ antee entire satisfaction. WRITE FOR LIST 


Mills Co., 


BAGS AND SACKS 


H. GRIMSHAW, 


NORTH EAST, PA. 





For Sale—Bags, Bags, Bags—Any kind, ‘any quan- 
tity; mew or second-hand; cheap. Write for prices. ri 
The Bush Co. 410 Randolph Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 





BERKSHIRES—For 


Longfellow's Double 
lific daughters of Successor Double and Matchless Lee 


$20 each, we will send you a 
Shoice PIG sired by the grand champion Baron Value, 
Successor, out of good, big, pro- 


— 8th. We guarantee : 

You Can Succeed in Business!—Write for List Le- | Berkshires eee been heary winners, -_ ~s ig. os 
gitimate Business Opportunities. Southern Business largest shows. HALL Hilisb e ous 8 
Exchange, Empire Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. ~~ , sboro, N. C. 








HONEY 


CHESTER WHITES 











Choiee Honey—Guaranteed pure and delicious. Ten 
pounds for $2, by express. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 


odak Finishing by Mail—Films 
white Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 


FRUIT AND SYRUP LABELS 
390 Gummed Fruit Jar Labels—13 different kinds, 
30 of each kind, 25 cents. Curiosity Shop, Box 860, 
Richmond, Va. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
100 Envelopes or Letterheads, 40c; 500, eo” 60, post- 
paid. Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, Nw Ae 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 








developed free, 




















Raise Chester White ( 
lm Like This 


the original big produceré 


started thousands 
success, I gan mhelp your you. I ae Lie paceanaog 


=y herd in ity where = 
resen these fine say Tera nade he alte ‘ate 
menths old. Write for my plan— ore Money ° 


@, 6. BENJAMIN, Box 84 Portland, M Michigan 





But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 








our paper unless he shows wus ‘Batisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and b 

















ee | 


acre. Easy ie 


Farms—Tobacco Sectiom—Land $25 
terms. E. Whitmer, Nottoway, Va. 
Land Buyers—Send fer free Virginia Farm and ad Tim- 


ber Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, 
“Your Farm § and — will 


Your Farm Subdivided and Sold at “Auction 
bring more money than if sold as a whole. Write us 
today. Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

Some Choice Farms in the Choicest Neighborhoods of 
the State—Well improved; best water; $25 to $100 per 
acre. Let us show you. Turner & Dial, Ga. 














Carrollton, 





0.1.C. The Prolific Hog 0. I. C. 


am making Special Prices on THREE EXTRA 
FINE BOARS and TWO SOWS, 6 months old, 
weighing 150 Ms. These will go at $35 each. 
Also FINE LOT OF PIGS, $15 each, at 8 weeks 
old. All cholera immune for life and registered 
in buyers name. Pairs and trios not akin 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


E. G. PALMER, 





R. F. D. 2, EUTAWVILLE, S. C. 








Government inspection. Large quantities for 1 








shipment. J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and ~ Early 
Triumph, $2.25 per thousand, one to on thousand lots; 
5,000 to 25,000 lots, $2; ve 26,0 $1.75, f.0. b. 


Rayburn « Ce, Pavo, Ga. 


For June @ delivery. — Cc. M, 


= Sweet Potato Plants—Now ready. 


“Nancy Halls and 


Porto Ricos. By express, buyer paying charges: 1,000 
to 9,000 at $2. 50 10,000 up, at fw 25; postpaid: 100, 
wile oo" 75; 1,000, $3. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, § . 


“Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2.50 thou- 
Million per day firm. 
Sextotn Plant 

yston, Ga. ; 


Porto | Rico, 
sand, postage and express paid. 
“Plants, not promises.’’ Now shipping. 
Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; Edgefield, 8. C.; 








Falcon, N. C.; Lavonia, Ga.; Valdosta,” Ga. 

Potato Plants—Now ready for shipping. Yellow 
Eastern Yams and Early Triumph, $2.50 per thousand; 
Nancy Hall, $3 per thousand. If wanted by parcel 
post, include 10 cents for the first hundred, 3 cents 
for each additional hundred. C, C, Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants by the 


Million—We are growing our own plants this season 


and can make prompt shipment any time to June fif- 
teenth. 1,000 to 4,000, 50; 5,000 to 9,000, $2.25; 
10,000 and over, $2 at beds. Cash with order. Brock 
Plant Co.. Honea Path, 8. C 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, best 
potato to make. Best to save and eat. All shipments 
will bear the State Inspectors tag. $2 per housand, 
f.0.b. Baxley. In ten thousand lots, $1.75 per thousand. 
Book your orders now. Shipments made from April 15 
to July Ist. Cash must accompany the order, Refer- 
ence, Baxley State Bank. Cc. W. . Sullivan, Baxley, Ga. 


SUDAN GRASS 














Sudan Grass Seed—25c pound; 50 Ibs., $10. Selected 
Tom Watson Watermelon seed, 50c pound. Large field 
pumpkin seed, 50c pound. B. E. Miller, Carlton, Tex, 

= TOBACCO 

Fine Yellow Tobacco Farms for “Sale—57, 65, 100, 
108, 159, 205 acres respectively; good location, roads, 
churches and schools. Isaac Rainey, Barley, Va 

TOMATOES 

Stone, Ponderosa and Earliana Tomato Plants—100, 
50c, postpaid; 1,000, $2.50, expressed. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N 

Special—Will sell 3 million leading varieties to- 
mato plants, cents Prompt 


500 mailed postpaid, 75 
shipment. R. 0. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


WATERMELONS 


Sexton Plant Co. 





Look up our prices. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
The old Plant Co. 
For Sale—Periwinkle per dozen. 
R. H. Carpenter, Honea Path, 
Wanted—Soy 
Quote lowest prices, 
North h_ Carolina. 


For | Sale—Geranium 





PLANTS 





veliable. Sexton 





Plants—25c Mrs 


mh 





varieties 
Maxton, 


Beans and Cowpeas—All 
with sample to Box 126, 


Cuttings—Double and “Single 

















Red, Ivey geraniums; also some Begonia cuttings 
Mrs. D. H. Helms, Waxhaw, N.C. pte 

Iron, $4.50 bushel; Clays, $4.50; Brabhams, $4.70 
bushel; Whippoorwills, $3.85 bushel; Mixed peas and 


soja beans with about 30 per cent soja beans, $3.45 


bushel. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Ready Now—Genuine Porto Rico and Southern Quee 
potato plants, $3 thousands; 40 cents 100 by mail. fe 
ing varieties tomato plants, $2 thousand; 30 cents 100; 
transplanted tomato, $1 hundred, by mail. 
shipment. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. C., 











Sweet Potato, Cabbage and Tomato Plants—W 
large quantities for wholesale and retail trade. Bem 
tato plants: Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or over at $2 per 
1,000. Caaeeen. ppiants: Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
$i. yt RY ah . — $1. Tomato plants same price 
ail or express, not prepai Cc 
Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ge tite — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAAARAA 





eee 


Sexton “Plant Co. 


J. R. Vaughn, § Steens, 


_Prompt delivery ‘our “motto. 


“Bargain !—Farm, team, tools. 
Mississippi. 











This 1,043 Acres of Land will interest parties that 
want to do general farming and hog and cattle raising, 
as some 300 acres is suitable for any kind farming, 
while some 600 acres has good wire fence around it, 





—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, 


Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 











| and cross fences, to separate different stock. Two rai- | No akin: prolific, |] , . 
roads running through the place. Plenty timber; mill, | for prices and circulars. , pinnate] ‘tga 
stock, machinery, etc. Box 5, Gulf, N. C. F. E. RUEBUSH eaters. eins 

For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable | 0.1 - : INOIS. 
| Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, = A . 
fenced and crogs-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in Cc. Pigs oe. i G 
cultivation, balance in woodland pasture. Railroad tra- Pairs no kin Registered fr a 2 
° ‘ee. ice o sell, 


| 


verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar- 
ranged for cattle and hog raising and one of the best 
stock farms in Alabama. For terms and particulars, 


Guaranteed to please. 








address W. M. Smith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala L. B. COFFMAN, Route 3, STAUNTON, VA 

Genuine Farm and Timber Bargain—475 acres good, 
productive, all-purpose farm in Campbell County, Va.; 0. 1. C. PIGS — From state 
portion free bright tobacco land, balance chocolate and Fair Winners—2 months old, 
635 per pair, no akin. Bred 


red subsoil; 50 acres low grounds; 150 acres cleared 





resent 


and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
pares. -Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 
for $35 x Pairs not akin at 


Pedigrees free. W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 





Gilts, 


Pigs are out of 400 to 600-M. sows and sired 
weight boars, 


1. ,’s—-Choice 5-months-old Boars, Bred 

*hoic and Open 
Bred Sows. Choice Pigs, from 8 to “y weeks old, 
t $18 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55 registered, 
by heavy- 
including the 1917 Virginia State Cham- 


Write for circulars. 
OWEN, Route t, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


ion 
Q 





Million feet timber, oak and pine; on public road, 6 
miles station; good community. Dwelling, 2 tenant 
houses, several tobacco barns, stock barn. Plenty fruit 
All for just $27.50 per acre. Good terms. Write to I 
8S. F. Poindexter, Owner, Lynchburg, Va 

1,936 Acres—On good road; high school and church 
adjoining; five miles two railroads; one-half cultiva- | a 
tion; two and half million feet pine and oak timber; 
500 acres fertile river bottoms; gray loam soil; growing 
bright tobacco, wheat, corn, peanuts, alfalfa, clovers, I 
and hay. Fifteen-moom dwelling, eight tenant houses, | 
twenty tobacco barns, stables, orchards; lies nicely, | 
well watered for stock. Best bright tobacco proposi- | 


tion in Virginia. Price $65,000. Virginia Realty Co., 


Kenbridge, Va. 


DUROC. OC-JERSEYS 


batinathstneeaR Dy Ne een 


| 


| 
| 








; DUROC-JERSEYS 
Ji If It Is DUROCS You Want 
Tue pe ARDS DUROC 8STOC K FARM 
CA! phe RS ye FROM 
GILTS—Bred to my IMPER ATOR’S FASH- 


ION and STAR FORTS ORION and 
DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY KING ona 
other good blood lines. 

YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. 


18 FINE 5 vOuns BOARS—From 12 weeks to 
12 months. 


GOOD HERDSMAN WANTED 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
\ Kinards, South Carolina. 











Minglewood Farm’s Matchless 


DUROCS 


We are now booking orders for Spring Boars—boars 
that will make real herd headers. These represent 
the best blood lines known to the breed. The big- 
gest of the big type. If you want prolificacy, pre- 
potency and size, write us. 


A. RAMEY & BRO., Box P.F. Hickory Point, Tenn. 











I wish to thank 
the public for 
their support and 
now in 
to fur- 
more and 
better Durocs. 

My herd male is 
grandson of De- 
fender. 
Oxford, N. C. 














REGISTERED DUROCS 


SIRED BY OAK GROVE KING 
Winner of sweepstakes Loujsa, 1918, 
the greatest boars in Virginia. Pigs, 


and one of 
8 weeks, $15. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


J.S. HILL, Route 2, Bumpass, Va. 











DUROCS! — Gilts —DUROCS! 


HAVE A FEW GILTS LEFT. 
These are all of the right blood lines and as good 
as can be grown Will offer them at $25 each. 
Registered in buyer’s name. 

THE HOOKS FARM, 
White Plains, Georgia. 














One Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar 
Will weigh 400; fine blooded. 
Also 3-months Pigs. Write 

MT. LAUREL FARM, CLEVELAND, GA. 











PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC. ‘JERSEYS 











—_ 





PPP Pram 











FOR SALE 
OUR ‘‘SPECIAL”’ 


DUROCS 


1 Tried Herd Boar—‘Sire and 
dam grand champions. 





DUROCS 


BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Tell Us What You Want. We Have It. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 

















2 Spring Yearling Boars — One 
Orion Cherry. King Jr, one by 
Ky. Fancy Col., out of a litter- —FOR SALE— 
mate of the dam of the 1916 Jr. Registered Duroc 
Champion at the National. Bred Gilts, Tried 
8 Fall Boars. aston auecune 
6 Outstanding Spring Yearling ag sage al 
Gilts—Bred to Imperator’s Or- Registered and 
ion and Victory, our Scissors Cattle. State ex- 
“prospect” for the Southeast- Jace ants sata 
ern, for August and Septem- The Florida Livestock & Agr'l Farms, Munson, Fla. 








ber litters. 

60 Weanling Spring Pigs— 
Weight 40 to 50 ths. each. As 
“feeders”, will produce the 
pork—$10 each while they Jast. 
Write us your wants at 

P. O. BOX 461, 





DUROCS—Pigs, Boars, Gilts 


Registered ORION DEFENDER DUROC PIGS, 
$15 each; $25 pair; 8 to 12 weeks old. 
herd heading service BOARS and beautiful 

GILTS, 10 months old. 
THE BRIDLE CREEK STOCK FARM, 
Walter B. Fleming, Prop., Warrenton, N. C. 


Some 








Charleston, South Carolina. 


Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, March and April Pigs 


| of sterling quality. 





R. W. Watson, Charlottesville, Va. 


DUROC Pigs—Gilts—Sows DUROCS 

Registered Duroc Pigs of the big type, Col. breeding, 

over fifty to select from; eight and 10 weeks old, $15 

each. Bred Gilts, $60. Tried Sows, $75. All stock 

guaranteed and registered in buyer’s name. 
aaa Solicited. 

J. P. ALEXANDE FAIRFIELD, VA. 


Durocs— Golden Sensation —Durocs 


This of Great siring outstanding 











Sensation is 
Durocs. 
Our hogs must satisfy or be returned 


BARDSTOWN, KY. 


son 


Write your wants. 
J. L. DRUIEN, 


25— Bred Sows and Gilts —25 


Immune 
Golden Cherry King and Taxpayer’s Model D 
5 Service Boars, Open Gilts and Pigs. 


DALE BROS., N. E. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


— Rebrab Cherry King Orion — 


Few as good individuals. 
your name, $25 


$25. 
HAVANA, ARK. 





Bred to 





No hog bettrer bred. 
2-Months Pigs, registered in 


BARBER & DAUGHTERS, 


DUROC-JERSEYS —— PIGS —— DUROC-JERSEYS 
GET STARTED RIGHT, BOYS! 





I can furnish you with the big red husky ones. Write 
me what you want in 8-weeks pigs. They will be reg 
istered and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

CLYDE, N. C. 


THOS. H. ROGERS, 
HAMPSHIRES 
RRR EEE” OEY 
Boars HAMPSHIRES ——Boars 
Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 
lines for sale. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
SOPERTON, 








GEORGIA. 





SPRING FIELDS FARM, 


Charleston, S. C. 
sail 




















When writing to advertisers say: 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the r 
advertising it carries.’’ 


“T am writing you as an advertiser 
eliability of all the 

















Saturday, May 24, 1919] (33) 909 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


_HEREFORDS 








_DUROC. JERSEYS 


Pigs—DUROC-J ERSEYS—Pigs 


CRIMSON WONDI R AND COL. BREEDING 
Fine as silk. 8 eks old, 30 Ibs., $1 ) weeks 
» Ibs., $20; registered name. 
action or money back 


J. LYERLY & SON, 















PIGS) 


AT GREAT) n 
BARGAINS\ 





PURE-BRED 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


A good, pure-bred Hereford sire 





a: 














Cleveland, North Carolina. I have a few registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs and a lot of Pure-bred Durocs, and a dozen or more W ill add from 50 to 100 per cent 
which are Big Type Poland and Duroc, sires and dams pure-bred These pigs are from six to ten weeks to the beef value of calves com- 
] « ey are ‘‘corkers’’ too They weigh from 40 to 60 Ibs and nothing but bone and muscle. , . 
POLAND-CHIN old, and they are ‘‘corker t J « & ¥ 5 . : fj a 
A Forty to 50 Ibs. for $15; fifty to 60 Ibs., $17.50 each For two or mora taken together will make reduc pared with the product o! the 
tion of $1 per head. You can buy pigs for less money, but you can’t buy such pigs as I am offering, same cows from a scrub bull 
GE R TSDALE J Oo NE S from anybody else, for the same money Entire satisfaction guaranteed Cash with order Do you know a better invest- 


Sold for $6.500.00 


BIG OX HERD POLAND-CHINAS 


For Sale at Bargain Prices ra 
| can furnish pigs not related to a HE. NA : IONAL | 
those previously shipped, by || AYRSHIRE SALE | ____ notsteins fe 
ee ee ae SPRINGFIELD, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1919 — 2 
galas ai ; The day following the Annual Meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n. HOL STEINS 


lay. 50 HEAD OF REAL AYRSHIRES | {{ MAKE BEEF 


1 also have some PIGS by the famous GERTS- 


F. A. EDMONSON, NEWLAND, N. C. | | ™"" 


B. B. MILLER, 
= | Cloverland, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


























Ta a Caen fs Se Tene oe |} “Tops from twenty-five of the Best Herds in United States and Canada, 
public auction = é 
> > , -e Z . , » Aw » Rre ? 
Special attractions BIG BOB arfi ROYAL pe rsonally selected by a committee appointed by the Ayrshire sreeders The ideal milk and beef form is represented by 
GIANT Sows are both 850-pounders., | Association. the pure-bred HOLSTEIN. It has a 3 per- 
- . centage of weight in the hind quarters than any 
Several PIGS by” SUPEREA’ OX, which ts a The Greatest Array of Dairy Cattle Ever Assembled other breed. Its beet is of high quality. WOL- 
son of SUPERBA, Gran lampion oO 18 pom " on ~ 4 ri STEIN calves are large, healthy, and easily raised 
de . wane ph ggg te »sted ¢ Cc O-dav te ge, y. , 
World’s Fair and several other shows. Tuberculin Tested and Sold Subject to 90-day Re-test. end 4. MBLATEIN ates Ghee tik ta cae 
Brood Sows and one ‘Herd Male on terms For Catalog (mailed only on request) address hardiness and the capacity to assimilate large 
re quantities of feed It makes fast weight gains and 
COME AND SEE MY HERD, ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH, Box P, SPENCER, MASS. is a most economical producer of beef. 
OR MAIL ME AN ORDER at Caicaee Se 








I'LL TREAT YOU RIGHT 





HOLSTEIN CA 
EW. JONES, Woodlwwn, Va] (THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, smart nte Sag 


tain much valuable information 

APRIL ae PRICE oo | ||}HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
A few producing, 300- red sows each | 
A few good smooth Gilts, $50 to $75, bred | AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
A few choice young September Boars, ready for s6er- 


vice, $50 | 
Six-weeks Pigs, $20 each of three for $50 Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 
Three-months Pigs, $25 each or three for $70 | 
Registration papers furnished with a!l animals Lib- } Practic ally Pure bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
ld, $ i 


erty Bonds taken at face value in payment for Hamp- $45 Registered Bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; 
Carload of 2-year-old Springers, $110 
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BIG TYPE 
Poland-China Pigs 


' am now offering the greatest 





































inch of Big Type VPoland-China pigs, shires each, ‘ose $150 
boch as individials and breeding, that / CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle 

These pigs are sired by five of the | MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL 
nost poplar bred boars in service to- | 

ay, all of which are western bred PONTE a | r SHEEP 

nd in the 1,000-pound class One . e ya Cur 

- in. : Nig . ; © | BUY A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
litter of 14 is str a by one of the best Shanklin + Jerseys a Bulls and Heifers | ! MUTTON BREED. Write 
son f the e $6,6 rerstdal 5 : M AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Jones. These pigs are out of the best Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern s Lad Blue Bell, Tormentor, to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
Western bred sows, some of which Oxtord Lads and Eminent Famiiies. ou know there is near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary ~ 
Will easily weigh 800 pounds in flesh no better biood than these famous proven tarhiiies. 48 Woodland Avenue ; / Detroit ‘Michigan 

J will sell these pigs at $20 and $25 Write tor Descriptions ana Prices : " 





Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 
Early buyers get better selections 
Pleased buyers in 31 states. 


J. D. A. GREEN, Mgr., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL 


delivered during first of June, when 
from 10 to 12 weeks old. 

Write for Private Sale Catalog, 
Which gives breeding and particulars, 
or better still order direct from this 
ad. and get first choice. 


E. O. HUNTER | 


| 
each, according to size. They will be 
| 


J. A. SHANKLIN, yayorfiamation CAMDEN, S. C. 




















DUROCS DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY DUROCS 


Raise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. Raise the kind every- 
body wants. The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 
in Southern fairs than all other swine associations. Write about Durocs to 








REGISTERED PACK @ 
KENTUCKY J A C K S 
We have the kind you need—Big 
Black Mammoths with heavy 
bone Every Jack GUARAN- 
TEED Our prices are right. 
Get your Jack now and be ready 
for early spring business. Write 
today to 

THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 





Route 7 WINSTON-SALEM, N., C. 























ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 819 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Big Type POLAND-CHINA Hogs 


PIGS FROM WONDER AND HADLEY SOWS. 














| : 
BOARS, 3 months old ........... Eo 00 | - (Established 1884) 
SOWS, “at SAMO AE ses eeseeeenes 30.00 } t W Id P <r Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
PIGS, $ weeks old $20.00 | Perth Index Oo or ure-Dr Fade Wrenn city. KENTUCKY. 
PIGS, weeks olc yoth sexes)... 20. 06 
ALL STOCK FED AND BRED RIGHT. The canny Scot places an extra $235 a head on yearling Aberdeen- } 
HIGH VIEW FARMS Asave bette over the present time and a year ago when the War looked | ___ MISCELLANEOUS | BREEDS 
. | blackes The advances marked up on pure-breds by these close students 
Mars Hill, North Carolina. of au trade are nearly 100% in a year. Get started with Aberdeen- 


Angus now before the big advance comes later in the year. Free list 
of breeders by counties and states : 

D. * ° = AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Reg. Big Type Poland-China Pigs 817 P. F. Exchange Ave., CHICAGO 


Herd headed by MOUW’S KING JONES 2nd, 
sarrying the blood of the noted thousand-pound START YOUR PURE-BRED HERD NOW 
soar GERSTDALE JONES, sold for six thousand 2 
six hundred, 4 Atay of Registered HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 

her West wn st Tepresenting the ° - 
vo cacy oy sy 2 + ieee laangames We have now over 100 “Belted Beauties 

and more to come. Also a few bred sows. 

Get your order in early. Weanling Pigs 


blue blood of the big types. 
sooking Orders for Spring Delivery 
J j r WRITE. 
about 11 weeks old $20 each; pairs, $35; OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pid- DUR} 1AM.NC. 
ssaietammeinandiiaiadesinmemmnmetaamedeents 


























HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, 
s80UTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA. 


















































































































































a trios, $50. Satisfaction guaranteed by | 
GIANT POLAND-CHINA HOGS The Cepek Farm (1,500 Acres) Canton, Miss. | 
SERVICE eT cat tf cee ms | } a 
PIGS, mated, no akin 0 anc weeks old } e e 
Pure- bred, Giant, Buster and Defender strains. | ABERDEEN-ANGUS GUERNSEYS | Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Svery Hog Guaranteed ree bs ; > A 
Boar given free with every Pig Club order of ten | | ~~rrrrrreyeaerrrwnnnrnrn” rrr seiactltittar ta | Special price this month on Boars. 
sows to the boy who can grow the best pig in | ~ C €> | li 
sixty days. t } 
oon ewe rte POLAND-CHINA FARM. is AKLA ND FAR M | € uernse \ S | Saddle Horses of Qua ity 
w t ° . Pure-bred GUERNSEYS produce large quantities of 
s - 0 milk that —- = per cent _e pe go bere ROARING BROOK FARM 
ordinary milk, and they transmit their ability to their | a 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Berk- offspring. This is why GUERNSEY breeders sel! their Burgin, Kentucky. 
’ ° ° ° ° stock for big prices. Start breeding GUERNSEYS now 
POLAND-CHINAS = 0. I. C. s shire Swine, Single Comb White and receive more money for your work. Send for our 
. free booklet, ‘‘The Story of the GUERNSEY.” 
big ‘Type Poland China Leghorn Poultry THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, a ones enh oie 
and O. I. C. Pigs, 8 Box D Peterboro, N. H. René ° : 
ree p 9- “A good sire is half or the herd.’’ Good ° ° 
aie a, ol ry dams the ‘other half. We have beth, Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
weight 275. Bred Po- Write for description. >rices reasonable, ’ WRITE OR VISIT 
based von th idea to encourage use 
wae ene nme ond © LT TT of’ pure ured animals on every term GUERNSEY BULL CALVES REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
; ’ ; Phi ; BETHANY COLLEGE offers for sale at very rea- COMPANY 
J. S. SMITH Route 4 ladelphia, Mise. | HUGH PARK, Owner sonable prices uartemr Bull Calves of May Rose y 
; , i : lity. conf i and (Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
— INVILLE, N. C. breeding of the highest qua ity, con ormation anc m 
H P ] d Chi H | FRANKL . production. Government accredited tuberculin-free Winston-Salem, Route x N. C. 
ogs oland-vnina ogs TH LOWE, Manager —_ hi 
ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPE ative . nage s PROF. J. M. HOVER, 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, Ne ass teas <i y Bethany, West Virginia. REGISTERED ASEROSS- -ANGUS 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. : 78 + F- 
| REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 











TAMWORTHS | Book Orders for Spring Pigs. 


EE ae An “English, minaaian WA N T E. Dp! - LOCAL | Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 
TAMWORTH or American Bred. AGENTS ADPALeese . | ta ’s Gard B k Tells Ho 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH | assey's Garden 500 ells iw 

ye F ants a local agent at = 
OUTEN FORK TRUCK FARR Pm... bt scat percent! route in the South, Write | coday for our money making offer. | to have a pretty lawn 


Columbia, South Carolina. 
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‘Somehow or other, nothing seems to be able to imitate 
the flavor that nature gives to tobacco which is cured by the 
sun and air. No amount of science or artificial means has yet 
been able to do for tobacco what nature can do. 


“That is why nothing but real ‘sun cured’ leaf, of the 
choicest variety is used. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


‘Some flavoring 


and it seems to be just enough 


oe a 
ty U N -” < U a & D to suit the taste of the 
who is particular about what 


tobacco he chews.’ 


CHEWING TOBACCO’ 








handy break plugs—and see if 
what we say about it is extraya- 
gant. 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


LN “ 
VY . Vi ‘Cured by te Sun 








Nevers aly 


If you have never tried Brown & Williamson’s “Sun 
Cured’’ you won’t regret the money spent in sampling it. 
The first chance you get, just buy a plug—one of the 





















~ at Factory Prices 


Do you know why one paint lasts longer than another? 
Your only protection is to buy your paint from a maker 
you OA cscdt m f Sivectly with the factory and hold the 

maker responsible. Send for our 


New PAINT BOOK 


It tells how you can buy direct from us at the prices a wholesaler 
would pay—you save the profits. This is the finest book on paint- 
ing ever printed — it is full of suggestions in full color for 
the outside and inside of houses, barns and outbuildings — 
you need it. Good paint will make your old buildings like 
new and make your home attractive and cosy. Buy now- 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
Paint Dept. 204 Bay Street, East Savannah, Ga. 









that last 
longer than 
you expect 















PUT EVERWEAR OVER YOUR 






OLD WOOD SHINGLES 






right over your old wo 
shingles---quick and easy. 







less than most wood shin- 
gles, for we sell direct to PLAINSTYLEOR ‘‘EVERWEAR’’- is made 






own pocket the profit the 
dealer would get. on barn. Also ask for prices and samples 
of Galvanized Steel Crimp Roofing. 















Nvabuizeld 
STEEL | 
CRIMP | 


ROOFING 














GET YOUR While we can 
poorine goo cas neil the EVERWEAR ROOFING fooriic now ship. cyick ana 
of ““Bverwear’? Roofing Pp rR | - E + 3.97 rooting made up to fil orders 
PER 100 SQ.FEET oie ie tiited to raise 

GET ROOFING 


“Everwear"’ Roofing costs FREIGHT PAID Row: S€) To-day tor 


big free samples to test. 

you and you keep in your SHINGLE PATTERN in shingles, as shown on Savannah Fence & 
house, or lain, as shown Roofing Company 

Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 

























If You Have a Daughter to Educate Send for a Catalog of 


Located in mountain valley. Ideal climate all the year. 


Science and Arts and Business. 
A College with endowment and facilities for high-grade work. 
JAMES BRAXTON CRAVEN, President. 











Davenport College women 


High School and College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 











LENOIR, N. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
Don’t Let the Stubble Lands Lie Idle 








| ya week we are devoting quite a bit of 


space to the matter of crops for the stub- 
ble lands, because we believe this subject is 
a very important one. In fact, the Southern 
farmer who grows oats or wheat, cuts the 
crop off and then lets the land lie idie to 
the following year is getting little if any 
more than half the returns his land should 

give him. Oat and wheat yields in 
South do not average high, and often 


they are unprofitable unless we can follow 
them with a second crop that will furnish 
feed and also in some cases soil improve- 
ment In our special articles and letters on 
page i, 8 and 9 of this issue we are dis- 


cussing in detail the crops that may be best 
used on stubble lands, and we hope you will 
carefully read all that is there said. Doing 
so mzy help you to get bigger returns from 


| your stubble lands this year. 





Lespedeza a Great Hay Crop 


} Ww. INVITE attention particularly to what 
i 


said on page 6 about the value of les- 
pedeza as a hay crop after small grains. 
It is quite true that many soils in the South 
are not suited to lespedeza, being too sandy 
and drouthy; but on the moister, heavier 
lands, we are convinced that lespedeza as a 
hay crop after oats and wheat is simply un- 
excelled. It can be seeded in February or 
March merely by scattering the seed over 
the grain, and no further work is necessary. 
Thus the heavy job of breaking the stubble 
land during the hot days of June, when men 
and teams are rushed to the limit, is entire- 
ly done away with. Another advantage of 
lespedeza is that it can be mowed for hay in 
September and then will make enough seed 


| to reseed itself for the followifig year. If 


you have any fairly moist clay soils, we 


| urge that you next year give lespedeza a 
trial, at least on a small scale. It deserves 


1 far wider use than is _now being made 
of it. 





Wanted: Letters for Our Truck 
and Tractor Special 


J LY 12 The Progressive Farmer is going 
to issue a “Truck and Tractor Special,” 


| dealing particularly with trucks and tractors 


and how farmers of the South can use them 
to increase farm profits. We expect to have 
a number of special articles in this issue 
and we also want a goodly number of ex- 
perience letters from Progressive Farmer 
readers. If you have a truck or tractor, we 
want you to tell us about it in a letter not 
over 300 words in length,—what you use it 
for, how it has enabled you to save labor, 
cost of operation, and any other points that 
you think will be of interest to other Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. If you write on 
more than one subject, devote a separate 
letter to the truck and another to the trac- 
tor. For the best experience letter on 
trucks, we offer a special prize of $5, $3 for 
the second best, $2 for the third best, and $1 
each for all others we use; for the best let- 
ter on tractors, § second best, $3, third 
best, $2 and $1 each for all the others we 
use. Letters should get to ™s not later than 
Saturday, June 28. Remember, it is prac- 





tical experience letters that we want. 





The Clover Pictures Are Coming 


Fine 


E ARE greatly indebted to our good 
friends who have so kindly responded to 


our requests for clover pictures, and al- 


ready we have a fine bunch of these. These 
pictures are sufficient to convince us beyond 
all doubt that these crops can be very suc- 
cessfully grown practically all over the Cot- 
ton Belt, and we are going to use them as a 
text for a clover sermon a little later on. 
The best of these pictures we hope to use 
on our front page some time in July, and 
the other good ones we expect to group on a 
page elsewhere in the paper. We hope to 


announce the prize winners at an early date. 





Cats as a Cover Crop 

E HOPE you read what Mr. Moore 

said last week about how farmers 
in eastern North Carolina are using 
oats as a cover crop on their cotton lands. 
According to Mr. Moore, these farmers sow 
the oats broadcast at their last cultivation of 
the cotton, cultivating them in. Of course 
the oats do little until the cotton leaves be- 
gin to fall off, but then they begin growing 
and soon cover the ground, furnishing val- 
uable winter grazing and protecting the soil 
from washing besides. We see no reason 
why a similar plan should not be followed 
in other sections of the South, and we hope 


| you will read Mr. Moore's article carefully 


and then try the plan yourself, at least on a 
small scale. 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Study Tractor, Truck and Auto- 
mobile Operation 


LL cover the country there is a very strong 





demand for those men who have sufficient 
mechanical knowledge to operate and care 
for tractors, trucks and automobiles. This 
is especially true with reference to tractors 
and trucks. 


Tractors @nd trucks will soon be st 
common on our farms as automobiles ar 
now. Therefore, at least one of the men 


folks on every farm where these implements 
are ised should have a good mechanical! 
knowledge as to how to operate and care fo: 
this kind of machinery. 

If such knowledge is not already possessed 
gs0 to some of the automobile and tractor 
schools. Advertisements of these appear in 


The Progressive Farmer from ti to time 








In the course of a comparatively iort time 
these schools can prepare one to efficiently 
and intelligently operate and care for the 


tractor, truck and automobile. 


Get Ready for Peanut Picking 


JHOSE of our readers in the peanut belt, 

that is those who are growing peanuts for 
the first year and have not made arrange- 
ments for picking them, should investigate 
the peanut picker right away. Hand pick- 





ing is slow, costly and unsatisfactory. When 
labor was real cheap it was possible to have 
them picked by hand, but even under such 
conditions it was far more expensive than 
when picked by machinery. But now with 
labor so much higher than formerly it is 
foolishness for one to resort to hand-picking. 

In those neighborhoods where there are a 
large number of small growers. several 
should go in together and buy a picker, or 
still another plan that has proven satisfac- 
tory in many sections is for one person to 
buy the picker and do custom-picking for al) 
the neighbors. Several types of pickers are 
advertised from time to time in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 


Every Worker Needs Overalls 


HOSE doing work on the farm are not 
properly equipped without a suit of over- 





Is, It may not be desirable to wear these 
on all occasions when one is at work, but 
certainly this kind of wearing apparel will 
come in handy on a great many occasions. 

The average suit of overalls is made out of 
tough goods and will stand rough wear and 
will protect the other clothing, especially 
when one is doing very dirty or heavy work, 
or if working around machinery where one 
is liable to get considerable grease and oil 
on the clothes. 

As is well known, these overall suits can 
be had in either one or two pieces. Watch 
our advertising columns and read curefully 
the advertisements of the different ov~-rall 
manufacturing concerns and gain informa- 
tion as to the kind that suits you !«st and 
then buy accordingly. 





eo ° 
Cooperate and Buy Silage Cutter 
ONE place where farmers can coiiperate to 

very great advantage is in the matter of 
purchasing a silage cutter. The silage cut- 
ter costs considerable money, and four or 
five or more neighbors can easily make use 
of one. It is a piece of machinery that is 
not needed more than two or three timgs a 
year at the outside, and where a farmer has 
only one or two small silos, three or four 
persons can go in together and buy one 
Where an individual farmer would feel that 
he could not possibly afford it. It is my ad- 
vice that wherever possible each farmer own 
his own machinery, but where a piece of 
machinery is to be used so few times and costs 
so much as to make it too expensive then 
this form of coéperation is highly desirable. 


Go After Mr. and Mrs. Boll Weevil 


HE boll weevil is with us in nearly all sec- 

tions of the cotton-growing belt, and we 
may just as well make up our minds that he 
is With us to stay. Then the proper thing 
for us to do is to go ahead and grow cotton 
in spite of him. To do this we must prac- 
tice early planting, rapid cultivation, heavy 
fertilization and the destroying of just as 
many of the weevils as possible by. mechan- 
ical or other means. 

There is on the market a boll weevil 
catcher which has been advertised from time 
to time in The Progressive Farmer, and 
which evidently has done a great deal of 
good. The using of it in a vigorous man- 
ner might very well mean the difference be- 
tween a profitable and an unprofitable cotton 
crop. 














Saturday, May 24, 1919] 








OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Addrese Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progresstve Farmer 








A College Education for One Dollar 


ore friend Mr. Aze! Shumaker, of Utica, 

Miss., gives us a real idea in his letter 
of May 6, which we quote below 

Subscription Manager, 

The Progressive Farmer 
Dear Sir:— 

The reason no farmer can afford to be 
without The Progressive Farmer is because 
it is a full agricultural! college course for 
only $1 a year New text book every week 


and fifty-two text books a year, all different, 
yet full of practical information No farmer 
can afford to miss a college education when 
he have it in his own home at the small 


cost of $1.—Azel Shumaker. 


Hundreds of 
vancing themselves by home-training through 


can 


thousands of people are ad- 


correspondence schools and these courses 
cost anywhere from $50 to $250 each. 
As Mr. Shumaker suggests, The Progres- 


sive Farmer gives you correspondence 
course in agriculture for only one dollar 
year, so you see how much you are getting 
for your subscription te The Progressive 
Farmer. 


a 
a 


If you will explain The Progressive Farm- 
er to your neighbors in this way it won't 
take you long to get up a large club of sub- 
scribers for us and win several of our fine 
Write the following on a postal 
card and send at once, “Manager Reward 
Department, The Progressive Farmer: 
Please tell me how many subscriptions I will 
have to get to win—and send me supplies 
and helpful suggestions.” 


rewards. 





Summer Time Is Kodak Time 


ALF the fun of a picnic or any other out- 

ing is gotten out of the camera. Every- 
body should have a camera and everybody 
can have one without spending one cent to 
get it. 

As a reward for getting up a club of only 
five subscriptions for The Progressive l'arm- 
er, we will send you free all postage charges 
paid a genuine No. 2 Brownie kodak. 
this 


A call on your neighbors will win 


kodak for you. Start now. 





How to Get Quick Service 


T IS our aim to give our friends the best 
possible kind of service, and we want you 
to help us serve you, 


Our work is divided up into departments, 


The Editorial Department, the Subscription 
Department and the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


If you write a letter to the Subscription 
Department and on the bottom of that let- 
ter write a note asking advice of the Editor- 
ial Department, we can't give you Prompt 
service. 

All mail for the Subscription Department 
@s soon as it is opened goes directly to the 
Subscription Department for attention, and 
it takes from four days to a week get 
a subscription credited and the name plate 
made, the work re-checked and 
record made. Now will write 
ietter on two seperate sheets, one that has to 
do with the Subscription Department on one 
sheet and another to the Editorial 
ment in regard to the question you 
the Editorial Department to reply, 
them both in one envelope so they won't cost 


to 


complete 


if you your 


Depart- 
want 


send 


you any more postage, the letter to the 
Subscription Department will be passed on 
to the Subscription Department and that 


for the Editorial Department will be passed 
on to the Editorial Department, and in this 
Way we will be able to give you prompt ser- 
on both inquiries. By the other plan 
the Editorial Department wouldn’t get your 
letter until after the Subscription Depart- 
ment was through with their part of it. 


vice 


Now when you want our Editorial Depart- 
ment to answer any question, if you will ad- 


dress your letter to Editorial Department, 


The Progressive Farmer, you will always be 
sure of getting quick service, and the same 
rule applies to the Subscription and Adver- 
tising Departments. 


R. Facts Says— 


gucnsmes don’t 

konsist in makin’ 
but in 
the 


no mistakes, 
never makin’ 
same one twist. 














Likes Agriculture Best of All 
Studies 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| CAN easily say what 1 enjoyed most while 
in schoo! during the winter session. Agri- 
culture is the most interesting study I have 





and there is nothing so pleasant to me as 
to test the butterfat in milk, judging dairy 
beef and beef cattle, scoring horses and 
swine, in school. I like to study the differ- 
ent kinds of crops, and when and how to 
plant them. I enjoy reading articles in 
papers that I may be able to carry them 


to the class for discussion and use for refer- 
ence. I get more good out of agriculture 
than any other study, and I can easily say 
there is no pleasure like living on the farm, 
end raising good stock. = 

I have studied and read 
tural books, 
that was 
several 


If a boy can get into a bunch of jolly 
fellows, and has a good teacher (as I have), 
he can get lots of pleasure out of agri- 
culture, DERO A. DARWIN. 

Cookville, Tenn. 


agricul- 
yet 


several 
and I have not found one 
not worth while. I have also 
agriculture reference books. 





What I Enjoy Most at Sunday 


School 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ENJOY every feature of our Sunday school, 
but I am partial to the Sunday School As 
sociation, that meets every quarter, on the 
fifth Sunday. 


We have four “Sister churches" called this 
because the same pastor preaches at each, 
and we have it so arranged that the 
Association meets at one of these churches 
each fifth Sunday throughott the year. 

The programs on these Sundays are al- 
Ways quite interesting. They consist of sing- 
ing by the choir from one of the schools, 2 
number of good talks about Sunday school 
work, and usually the pastor or some other 
speaker gives us a helpful address. 

Then have noon recess adjourn 
to the church grounds where lunch is served. 


we and 


After lunch comes the most interesting and 
excitable part of the program, the Banner 
Contest. All four of the schools have a 


standard of efficiency that each school must 
try to come up to in each Sunday's work. 
Our standard consists of ten points, and each 
point counts 10 per cent toward winning the 
banner The school that has the largest per 
cent of attendance, opening exactly on time, 


ete., Is the one that receives the banner 


The president of the Association appoints 


several committees, and they get a report 
from the Secretaries from each of the 
echools, and together they decide which of 
the schools has made the largest average 
per cent. The school that has made the 
highest average is awarded the large Sun- 
day school banner to keep in its Sunday 


school room until the next fifth Sunday. 
Antlers, Va. ORA HORTON. 





Earned $19, a Pig and Eight 
hickens 


AST fall Mama told me if I would take 
care of her pigs she would give me one: 
So every day I would carry them water and 
something to eat. I fed them well all through 
the winter, and this spring I my pig 
for $12. 
Last spring she gave me a little chicken. 


sold 


I raised it and now it is a big hen. She 
laid some eggs which I sold for $1. I set 
her on 12 eggs. She hatched 10 chickens. 


The hawks caught two of them, and I have 
8 now. 

I wrote a plece to the Delineator and won 
the first prize, $5. Papa told me if I got the 
prize he would give me $5, and Mama said 
she would give me $1. I told papa I would 
rather have a pig than the money, so he gave 
me a pig. Now I .have $19, a pig and 8 
chicks. LULA COOPER (Age 10). 

Winborn, Miss. 





Sunday School Meets Twice a 
Month 


When The Progressive Farmer comes, the 

first page I read is always the one for 
young people. I have been reading the paper 
for several years and have noticed that there 
has never been a letter from Walthall Coun- 
ty. Walthall is one of the voungest counties 
in Mississippi. It was formed in 191% out of 
parts of Pike and Marion Counties, and was 
renamed tn honor of Gen. Walthall. Tyler- 


town, a progressive little town, is 


county seat. 


very 


We live on a farm about eight miles west 
of Tylertown. We go to church at 
Smyrna Baptist Church. 
on the second Sunday and 


of each month, 


have Sunday school on the second and fourth 
Sundays. I am in the junior class. The part 
that I enjoy most is the song service The | 
young people are going to organize a com- 
munity club. One of our aims wil! be to im- | 
prove our singing Another feature that I 
enjoy is the social feature Every spring 
our Sunday school gives a picnic. We carry 
dinner, and have games, especially basket 


ball and baseball for amusement. 


i attended had a play day 
We had a school ex- 
What I 


The schoo! that 
the last day of school. 
hibit, athletic events and speaking. 
liked best was the doughnut race. Did any 
of you ever try to eat a doughnut from 
string? Well, isn’t it fun? Hon. Hugh Barr 
(Miller delivered an address education, 
which was thought by some be the best 
thing that the school had ever had. Every 
one thought that the day had been well 
spent. MARTHALENA BRUMFIELD. 

Tylertown, Miss. 


A Good Sunday School in the 
Mountains 


LIVE in the mountains in South Carolina 


u 


on 
to 





and go to a Sunday school about two and | 


a half miles from my home. 

My Sunday school is Methodist, but our 
church is used by both Methodists and Bap- 
tists, each having preaching two Sunday 
mornings each month. 

Last Sunday there were fourteen in my 
class, the senior class. Our pastor taught 
the class and talked about Sunday schoo! of- 
ficers, teachers and students for a few min- 
utes, Vv. BL R 

South Carolina. 


Reynard the Fox. 


HERB are several varieties of the foxes: 

the white fox in the far North, the Kit 
fox in the West and the red and the gray 
fox in the Southern There was a 
black fox sixty years he to 
be extinct, 





states. 
ago, but seems 

The foxes belong to the dog family, and 
resemble the Spitz dog and the Shepherds 
somewhat in build, but are smaller. 

As I know the gray fox best, I will write 
of him. He has furnished immense sport for 
hunters in all times, because fox hunting is 
the rarest of sport, and because he is a bad 
depredator on the poultry and young pigs. 
He eats all kinds of small animals and in- 


sects, and also small fruits and berries. When | 


exhausted and about to be caught by the 


dogs, he turns with a wail of despair and 
fights to the death. | 
He is very cunning and alert, and has a 


very keen sense of sight, hearing and smell. 
No bird, or animal can move without 
his keen following its motion. 
With this faculty of attention he ought to be 


insect 


eye every 


easily taught, but he isn’t. He lacks the 
bump of imitation; is too original and ec- 
centric, 


house in hollow 
cavity under 
puppies, and 
hunt as soon as they can 


The female makes her 
logs, but prefers a clayreot, or 
She raises four or five 


them to 


rocks. 
teaches 
travel. 

My brothers and I once 
these puppies. Four of these very gen- 
tle, but one fought to the death. We kept 
three till they were grown, but they never 
got tame. The “call of the wiid’ was too 
strong. They always looked wistfully and 
longingly toward the woods, and when led, 
would always pull towards the thickets and 
forest. I think they had a bad case of 
homesickness, I do not think they could 
ever be what you call “domesticated.” 


When fed 


dug out ve of 


were 


corn bread, these foxes would 


chew it and let the crumbs fall out of their | 


mouths, and then lie down and fold their 
arms over their eyes and pretend to be very 
sound asleep; but when the chickens would 
cautiously venture up to eat these crumbs, 
with spring like lightning, they would 
pounce upon them and, if not prevented, 
make a meal of them. 


a 


They had so many of these tricks and de- 
vices that it looked like they might be en- 


the 
We have preaching 


the 
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yourself and family 
ing those that get into your 


& Co 


The flies that swarm 
constitute a 
disease 


part 


and 





25e and 50c Everywhere 
Kills flies, fleas, ants, roaches, 
lice, bed bugs, moths, mosqui- 
toes and most other insect 


Doubly effective because of its 
great strength. Accept no sub- 


less to everything but insects. 
Baltimore, Md. 
The “Scotch Kids"’ are sponsors for 
McCormick & Co, products. 


every- 
deadly 
carriers 
that should be .exterminated. 
protect 
by kill- 
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Don un 
Free Catalog describing all 
offers, liberal terms and low prices. 
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dowed with reasoning faculties. Their cun- 
ning and suspicious character makes it very 
difficult to trap them. Their bark is a short 
rasping sound something like a gray squirrel 
While we admire their talents, we can 
but Httle to their credit. 

JOUN M 


say 


HOUCK 
Marion, N. C. 


This is a 


hold 


a 


better 


you 


utes. 


Address 


“corking” 


keen 
Genuine stag handle. 


edge. 


service. 


good 


Brass 


It’s 


round high-grade product. 


Our Favorite 
KNIFE 





Jack- 
Knife with two strong blades of 
the highest grade @eel that will 


lined. 


We guarantee that you can't buy a 
better knife or one that will give 
an all-. 


You can earn one of the Favorite 
Knives (K-93) in a very few min- 
Call on a couple of your) 
neighbors, get a subscription from: 
each (new or renewal) and as a 
reward for sending us this club of. 
two subscribers we will send you 
one Favorite Knife free. 
Don’t spend $1.50 to buy a knife. 
Earn one—as you can easily do. 


Reward Department, 





Raleigh 





Th ay raccin Paso 


Birmingham 


Memphis 


Dallas 


Address nearest office. 








Don’t Throw Away This Papet 


Never throw 
Farmer. if you aan 
roteren then 


arm bey 


91 




























Something you have been looking for 





‘A New Temperance Beverage and a New Flavor— 
LWAYS ready for any occasion as a beverage, served with plain or 
carbonated water. A base for fruit punches, blends with any fruit or 
can be combined with Sauer’s Pure Strawberry, Raspberry or Pine- 

apple Flavors for sherbets, water ices, milk shakes. 
A Flavor which is adaptable for any use. 
A 35c bottle makes 35 glasses of punch. For sale by all good grocers. 
If you cannot get it at your grocers, send us 10c together with the name of 
your grocer, and we will send you sample, enough for a pint of syrup. 
QUALITY HAS MADE SAUER’S THE 


Largest Selling Brand in the United States . 


Quality Has Won For Sauer's 


Seventeen Highest Awards for 
PURITY, STRENGTH AND FINE FLAVOR 
included four conferred at expositions held in London, England, Antwerp, 
Belgium, Rome, Italy, and Paris, France—countries now allied with us. 
Manufacturers of 32 other flavors including Vanilla, Lemon and Spice 
Flavors. 


8Y fevrTATION 
Mcmere OF 


The C. F. SAUER CO. 


President 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ROW YORK. WLM 


Send for our 
recipe booklet 
“Table 
Treats.” 

It’s valuable 
and free. 
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